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“Summer of 
rage” ahead, 
warn police 


¢¢ | ntent on coming on to the streets to cre- 
ate public disorder”. These were the 
words of Superintendent Hartshorn of 
the Met's public order branch to describe 
activists in the wake of the credit crunch. The 
economic crisis, which is causing unemploy- 
ment, repossessions and poverty will provide 
“footsoldiers” for known activists and give 
rise to “mass protest”. According to Hartshorn, 
banks and financial institutions that have taken 
public money will become “legitimate targets” 
in the eyes of protesters this summer. 
The Met's warning has been made to put peo- 
ple off coming to the G20 demonstrations which 
will protest against job cuts, inequality, the 
bailout, climate change and imperialist war. 
They know that on the demonstrations many 
organisations, including Workers Power, will 
be drawing links between all these related issues 
and pointing out that capitalism is to blame. 
So lets show our “rage” at the greedy bankers 
with pride and demonstrate for a socialist alter- 
native on March 28, Apri] 1 and 2. all through 
2009, and beyond! 








Reinstate 
Yunus 
Bakhsh 


acist activists infiltrating Unison have 
Rew: a role in getting a key activist 

expelfed from the union. Yunus Bakhsh, 
a mental health nurse was given just two days 
notice by his employers on 19 February of their 
intention to restart disciplinary proceedings 
against him. 

Evidence against him was provided by Uni- 
son member Kerry Cafferty who belongs to a 
number of racist groups on social networking 
site Facebook. She is also “friends” with mem- 
bers of the fascist BNP. 

Unison has decided that it will not pravide 
Yunus with legal representation for the case. 
He has been forced to enlist a solicitor at his 
own expense. As an effective workplace rep, 
joint branch secretary and national figure in 
his union, Yunus has defended hundreds of fel- 
low workers from management victimisa- 
tion. Itis vital that trade unionists rally around 
Yunus at this time, raising the issue wherever 
possible and taking collections at work. 

Send messages of support to 
yunusbakhsh@yahoo.co.uk 









Super-rich 
lobby for tax 
breaks 


he popping of champagne corks will 
Te the air in the Dorchester.this 

week. The Park Lane hotel is hast to 
100 billionaires intent on hijacking 
Britain's foreign aid budget in the name of 
charity. 

The Fortune Forum is lobbying the 
sovernment for tax breaks for the super- . 
wealthy who donate to the UN's millenni- 
um development goals, with the govern- 
ment matching the amount raised from its 
aid budget, which currently stands at 
£4.9bn. Founder of this humanitarian 
| Davos, heiress Renu Mehta, suggested 
the, notional, sum of £5bn could be raised 
amongst her co-conspirators by rattling a 
gilded pot in front of them - at a swoop swal- 
lowing the Treasury's aid budget and trans- 
ferring control to a consortium of faux-phil- 
anthropic parasites. 

The redistribution of wealth can only be 
achieved by progressive taxation of the rich, 
in order to shift the burden of funding social 
programmes from the poor to the rich. 





For more revolutionary news, analysis, history and theory go to... 





LATEST NEWS INCLUDES: 


¢ Occupy Cowley BMW factory to stop the job cuts! 
* Download Workers Power's leaflet for the Cowley BMW 


workers 
* Drive the BNP off Merseyside! 


2 The People's Charter: empty words cr ciass struggle? 
» Narrow trade unionism: cover for British chauvinism 
* Mark Serwotka condemns “British icks 
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France; miilions strike 
and march against 
Sarkozy and capitatism 
29 Januwry 2009 
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LATEST NEWS INCLUDES: 


* Dublin mass protest against pension levy 
* What is happening at the Waterford occupation? 


¢ 2009 Israeli election: Maving to the right... or the far right 
¢ Statement on the LOR dispute, the nationalist strikes and the 


British left 
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EDITORIAL 





he banking crisis has turned 
Tie a worldwide slump. All 

over the world the ruling 
class - the banks and the corpo- 
rations - are trying to make the 
workers pay for the crisis. 

600,000 joined the dole queue 
in America in January, making 
another one and a half million 
in three months alone. A stagger- 
ing 20 million Chinese were laid 
off last year. 

And Britain is no exception. 

The last two months have seen 
a terrifying series of job cuts and 
closures. Unemployment is push- 
ing two million and everyone - 
employers and unions alike - agree 
that there will be three million on 
the dole by the end of the year. 

The mounting toll of job loss- 
es reads like a list of British indus- 
try and services - a map of the 
economy as it was and as it will 
be: 300 jobs gone at Indesit, 1000 
at Zavvi, 2500 at Corus, 4200 at 
Barclays, 1300 at M&S, 450 at 
Jaguar, 300 at South East Trains, 
850 at Adams, 850 at Mini (see 
page 6), 820 at Vion, 750 at Ulster- 
bank, 300 at Bombardier, 1150 at 
Shopdirect, 1200 at Nissan, 700 
at GKN, 600 at JCB and on and on 
and on it goes... 

In France, Italy, Greece and Ire- 
land there have been huge march- 
es of workers saying: 'We Won't 
Pay for their Crisis’. Quite right! 
Why should workers pay with our 
jobs for a crisis caused by corpo- 
rate finance and bankers? 

Bosses will try and make us 
bear the brunt of the crisis in 
other ways toa. Look at LDV vans 
in Birmingham. There, work- 
ers have given up 10 per cent of 
their wages to save 850 jobs. But 
why should we have to cut our 
pay when the banks have had lit- 
jerally hundreds of billions 
poured into them from taxpay- 
| ers money by the government? 

{tisn't fair and it isn't meant to be 
fair. The bosses are making the work- 
ers pay the cost of their crisis. 

[t's time to say no. After 
months of inaction, the trade 
union leaders and the TUC have 

tation tastwoker up to tne 
pandry workers are. They have 
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Stop the johs massacre — it’s 
time for action 


mination. Every factory, every 
shop, every office faced with the 
threat of job losses, short time 
working or pay cuts should be 
there. Let's talk to all our work- 
mates, put up posters for the 
march on every noticeboard, push 
for support in every union branch, 
tell all our friends and family to get 
down to London and give the 
biggest show of strength we can. 

Let's raise the simple call: no 
more job losses! Bail out the work- 
ers, not the billionaires! 

And let's push the TUC to calla 
one-day general strike as a protest 
against job losses. If we bring the 
country to a standstill, we will 
show who has the real power. 


WELL DONE WATERFORD 

Workers at Waterford Crystal have 
shown how to deal with bosses who 
close down factories - take them 
over. 

The workers didn't walk home 
when their greedy employers 
announced the plant would be shut 
on January 30. They occupied 
the workplace. 

On pages 10-11, Waterford 
worker Tom Hogan tells our read- 
ers how it felt to stand up for work- 
ers’ rights. 

The best way we can support 
them is follow their lead. 


LABOUR'S HYPOCRISY ON 
PENSIONS 

The news that bust bank RBS 
will pay former boss Fred Good- 
win more than £700,000 a year 
pension sparked outrage and dis- 
belief across the country. 

The Labour government has 
already bailed RBS out to the tune 
of billions, and topped it up again 
last month with another £13 bil- 
lion injection. 

The government now owns 70 
percent of RBS - and whatever Gor- 
don Brown says now, he must have 
known about Goodwin's pension 
and waved it though. 

All right for some. But what 
about the pensions of the workers 
Labour claims to stand for? 

If you are made redundant, 
under 25s det the £17.95 per wees 
ich seekers aliowance. over 255 
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But if she or he has scrimped 
and saved up more than £6,000, 
this is reduced until it reaches 
nothing if £16,000 or more is in 
the bank. 

A pensioner gets £90.70 per 
week on retirement at 60 (female) 
or 65 (male). In Britain, 2.5 mil- 
lion pensioners live below the offi- 
cial breadline of £151 per week. 

It could not be clearer who Gor- 
don Brown's Labour really repre- 
sents: not the workers, but the 
bosses. 


WHICH SIDE ARE THEY ON? 

The total cash given to the British 
banks in the bailout now stands at 
acoo! £1.3 trillion: the equiva- 
lent of £36,000 for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

This huge government spend- 
ing on banks will be paid for by 
cuts in spending on the NHS, 
schools and services over the 
years ahead. 

In the boom the capitalists 'pri- 
vatised' the profits. Now we're in 
a slump they ‘socialise' the losses. 

The working class needs a gov- 
ernment that does the opposite. We 
need to take every company that 
declares redundancies into state 
ownership and guarantee jobs, 
wages and pensions. We need to use 
tax money to create real jobs for 
useful things like transport, health- 
care, teaching, cleaning up our 
cities and creating safer energy. 

The banks have failed and don't 
deserve to be run for private prof- 
it ever again. They shoyld all be 
taken over and merged into a 
single state bank. Under democrat- 
ic control, a new state bank could 
be used to organise useful produc- 
tion, not just profits for a few 
Sreedy bankers. 

That's called socialism. Unlike 
the old USSR, this time round it 
could be under the democratic 
control of the working class. It's 
the alternative to this crisis and 
this system. 

To get it we need a new party. 
It needs to be a mass party of the 
workers, not just a small group. 
That's why the call needs to go up 
for oud unions - wita theiy six mrui- 
lion members - to step paying for 
Benge s Lasnur Pari and aera 





University students start the 
fight for change — outside of 
the NUS 


Rebecca Allan reports on the 
strugdle of journalists to pro- 
tect local papers in Yorkshire 


Andy Yorke reports on how car 
manufacturing workers. can 
resist the lay-affs 


ACWU rep explains what the 
Labour Party really plans for 
our postal service 


Nationalist strikes cause friction 
in Unite as union tops expase 
themselves again 


Bernie McAdam looks at the 
arguments in favour of an 
(rish general strike 


Joy MacReady argues that 
this recession wil] dispropor- 
tionately affect women 
Marc Lassalle investigates the 
creation of the New Ant-Cap- 
italist Party in France 
Rebecca Anderson looks 
back at the Iranian revo- 
lution of 1979 
Peter Main \oaxs at 
Beijing's response to the 
economic crisis 
Israeli political parties 
will haym the 
Palestinians, argues Mar- 
cus Halaby 
Anti-Zianism is not ant- 
semitism argues Natalie 
Silverstein 
Women played a vital role 
in the 1984 coal strike. 
From the WP archive , 
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STUDENTS. 





Ee ee i, ae 
For a radical coordination of 
student struggles in Britain 


During the university occupations held all around the country over the brutal massacre of 
Gaza, students involved in the occupation networks were asking what the next steps were for 
their movement. Members of REVOLUTION, the socialist youth group, along with many other 
student activists, put forward this proposal to take the struggle to the next level. 


he past few weeks have seen 

an explosion of student 
organisation most notably in 
occupations against Israel’s war 
on the Gaza Strip. Much of the 
organisation has taken place 
outside of and alongside existing 
student union structures. Many of 
the occupations saw new networks 
formed among students which 
even took on something of a 
national and international char- 
acter as blogs, social networking 
groups and email lists were set up 
to aid cross campus coordination. 
Some of the occupied spaces used 
international links to publicise the 
actions to students and other 
youth activists across Europe, the 
Middle East, Palestine and beyond. 
As students from different soci- 
eties, departments and political 
groups worked together, some of 
the occupied spaces starting invit- 
ing speakers and holding meetings 
be a whole range of different 
subject issues from anti-racism to 


trade unionism, to education. 
Throughout the occupations stu- 
dents have often experienced harsh 
repression as a response on the part 
of the university administrations. 
Denied freedom of speech and free- 
dom of assembly, many students 
have felt that universities are no 
longer public educational spaces. 
From this, many students saw the 
need to go beyond Gaza and reclaim 
their rights to voice political con- 
cerns about their own conditions. 
With the recession deepening in 
Britain we are likely to see increas- 
es in education cuts, student unem- 
ployment and poverty, even racism 
and war. Education is no longer free 
in the UK and at a time when we 
need it most. In addition the NUS 
governance review has now passed 
destroying all the remaining democ- 
racy in an institution dominated by 
bureaucrats and careerists which 
has sold out all genuine campaign- 
ingand the fight for free education. 
All these things point to the need 


for the networks of activists formed 
around the Gaza movement to form 
a national coordination to bring all 
our struggles to the next level. 
Such a coordination could 
bring together the networks 
formed around the Gaza occu- 
pations from over 20 universities 
including SOAS, KCL, Sussex, 
Birmingham, Newcastle etc. It 
could bring together existing stu- 
dent and youth organisations 
such as Education Not for Sale, 
Another Education is Possible, 
ISR, YCL, SWSS, Revolution, 
Communist Students, Socialist 
Students, Antiwar groups and 
many other student societies 
interested in this coordination ini- 
tiative, and seek to draw in fur- 
ther a host of other student organ- 
isations and individual students. 
It could allow us to better coor- 
dinate with students internation- 
ally in struggle against other forms 
of injustices, particularly those 
fighting the “Bologna process” in 


Europe. It could be open and acces- 
sible and draw in school and col- 
lege students who face many of the 
same problems as students at the 
universities. It could encourage 
coordinations ata local Jevel, draw- 
ing in all these students and allow 
cross-campus organisation in cities 
and towns. It could provide an alter- 
native avenue for campaigning both 
alongside existing student union 
executive where possible but with- 
out them where necessary. It could 
provide a space to assess and debate 
what our education should look like 
and challenge the increasing cor- 
poratisation and privatisation of our 
education system. 

Student activists met up on 7 
February to discuss issues in this 
statement. We called far a nation- 
al meeting for the provisional 
date of 18 April. We ask all stu- 
dent activists to attend and to add 
their contact details to this state- 
ment by emailing: 
studentcoordination@gmail.com 





Students demand free education 


By Simon Hardy, Westminster Uni 


ebruary 26 saw around 
Fe students marching 
in London demanding 
| an end to the disgraceful 
i increases in top up fees but 
also for the return of grants 
instead of loans. The 
National Union of Students, 
which has recently passed a 
governance review effectively 
! dismantling most of its 
. democratic structures, did not 
' officially back the protest but 
the ability of the organised 
‘ Left and progressive students 
te orgarise sc many Students 
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down protest at one point. 
Workers Power members, 
alongside Revolution, the 
socialist youth group, called 
on people to sign up to the 
important 18 April student 
coordination conference. 
After the demonstration, 
Education Not for Sale 
organised a meeting to 
discuss the way forward after 
the protest. Around 30 
students from across the 
country debated what steps 
the movement needs to take 
rext. Rob Owen, a SWF 
member, proposed that the 
scale cf job losses at Lender 
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think tank meeting on 7 
March to debate a strategy for 
the student movement now 
that the left in the NUS has 
suffered a democratic 
setback in the form of the 
governance review, 

The perspective before 
students now is to organise 
action where possible against 
the effects of the recession 
and to maintain the important 
links of solidarity with people 
fighting against Zionism and 
imperialism in the Middle East 
and Asia. While itis important 
not te fritter away the energies 
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results, as the recent 
occupations of over 25 
universities against the - 
attacks on Gaza showed. 
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WORKPLACE 











By Rebecca Anderson 


he biggest strike in region- 
al press for 18 years is tak- 


ing place in Yorkshire, 
About 140 journalists at the York- 
shire Post and Evening Post are 
out on strike against 18 cam- 
pulsary job cuts. In the last two 
weeks of- February, National 
Union of Journalists members 
took eight days of action against 
their employer, Johnston Press. 

The strikers have enthusiasti- 
cally taken up the struggle — reject- 
ing official union advice for two 
sets of two-day strikes — and 
organised lively pickets everyday 
at the Yorkshire Evening Post 
building in Leeds. 

There have alsa been rallies each 
Thursday and Friday, with three 
picket lines around the building, 

! banners and placards declaring 
“save our papers” and “honk your 
support”, and even a samba band. 
The mood has remained positive 
and militant. , 

Johnston Press is one of the 
largest regional newspaper own- 
ers. The company is massively in 

: debt as it paid out millions to 
shareholders and, of course, left 
nothing for the workers. 

On the picket lines, many work- 
ers talked about the incompeten- 
cy of the bosses, the importance of 
local press and wanting to know 
why the bankers get their bailouts 

| and bonuses while working peo- 

j ple are thrown on the scrap heap 

| in the recession. 

The strikes ended on Sunday 1 
March. So far management haven't 
the demands of the 
ikers. The bal.ot for acti or 
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orkshire Pos 
strikers can 
eliver victory 


HOW TO WIN 

The journalists have already 
shown their militancy by taking 
eight days of strike action. Wor&- 
ers Power believes that the next 
step should be an indefinite 
strike. However, we recognise 
that the striking workers at York- 
shire Post and Evening Post are 
only a smal! part of a multina- 
tional. There is a danger that the 


company can ride out one dis- 


pute, no matter how courageous 
and enthusiastic the strikers. 

That is why the strike needs the 
support of other workers in the area 
and across Johnston Press. 

Recently 150 workers were made 
redundant at Blackburns Print 
Division in Leeds and thousands 
of call centre and retail] workers 
face the same fate. Action such as 
that of the NUJ members needs 
to be spread across the city to other 
workers. A support committee 
needs to be set up immediately 
with other workers in dispute, 
trade unionists and other cam- 
paigning groups. The aim of this 
committee should be to financial- 
ly support the strikers, demon- 
strate and protest in their favour, 
offer solidarity to boycott Johnston 
Press management (e.g. refuse to 
deliver mail) and finally come 
out in support of the workers with 
a city-wide strike. 

The NUJ should bring forward all 
disputes at other Johnston Press 
newspapers to coordinate action in 
a national offensive against the 
emplover. A concerted national 
oy ke would force Johnston back 
> in Leeds ane in otner m aces. 
lit his breaxs the anti-union Jaws. 
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should use this commitment to 
offer solidarity action, including 
strikes in support of the Yorkshire 
journalists. 

Finally, the way in which John- 
ston Press has run its newspapers 
into debt in order to boast share- 
holders’ dividends and board- 
room bonuses is no exception. 
The same strategy has been pur- 
sued by other regional newspa- 
per owners Trinity and 
Newsquest and national newspa- 
pers, such as the Financial Times 
and Independent, where workers 
are currently balloting for action. 

This profit-grabbing is destroy- 
ing the media. Recently a debate 
has started within the NUJ about 
ownership of the media (see 
http:/Avww.nujleft.org/2009/02/he- 
who-controls-the-mediurty): 
whether it should be part-owned 
by communities, subsidised by gov- 
ernment or nationalised under 
workers’ control. Ifa newspaper or 
media is failing, and the bosses have 
shown us the books, then we 
should demand nationalisation 
under workers’ control. Some 
workers may fear state-run media 
outlets but independence can be 
Suaranteed wv weorsers control anc 
by codes of practice, lf the gavern- 
ment can oa!) out failed barks 





Rail workers 
update 


WORKERS AGHT FOR HOLIDAY PAY 

*More than 130 members of 
Britain’s two biggest rail unions, 
RMT and TESSA, working in retail 
grades for train operator c2c are 
to strike for 24 hours on March 2 
after talks failed to resolve a dis- 
pute over holiday entitlement, 

¢ The company holiday policy 
includes paying staff only for bank 
holidays they work. 

* National Express is refusing bank 
holiday pay after announcing prof- 
its of £194m last year, 


JOBS UNDER IMMEDIATE THREAT 

® National Express Group is seeking 
to cut 750 jobs across its East 
Anglia and East Coast franchises. 

* At least 800 jobs at risk as a result 
of Network Rail deferring 28 per 
cent of rail renewals, such as lay- 
ing new track, installing new 
signals — a decision not related 
directly to the recession. 

* The UK’s main railfreight operator 
DB Schenker (formally EWS} has 
announced over 500 jobs losses and 
that further significant numbers 
are at risk as a result of Network 
Rail’s deferral of renewals. 

* South West Trains has announced 
plans to cut at least 660 jobs, 
including ticket-office and plat- 
form staff, despite the partial rejec- 
tion by the Department for Trans- 
port of its plans to reduce 
ticket-office opening times, 

* 300 as yet unspecified jobs at 
Southeastern. 

¢ 40 jobs at First Scotrail. 

¢ Proposed cuts to ticket office open- 
ing times at First Capital Connect 
leaving over 20 posts at risk. 


WORKERS BALLOTED ON LONDON 
OVERGROUND 


: * Nearly 300 members of the RMT 


J 





working for London Overground 
are to be balloted for strike action 
over a breakdown of industrial 
relations. 

* The dispute involves a complex of 
issues, including failure to nego- 
tiate seriously on restructuring 
proposals, failure to improve facil- 
ities, progress other welfare issues, 
and failure to confirm verbal 
assurances that new trains would 
be staffed by guards with a full 
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By Andy Yorke 


ord, Honda, Nissan, Jaguar, Toyata, 
| Recee the global car giants have 

announced job cuts and halts to produc- 
tion, along with huge wage cuts. The global 
economic downturn has seen car sales crash 
in the last year, unleashing a worldwide offen- 
sive by automotive bosses to make their 
workers pay for the collapse in profits. 

In November 2008, UK car production fell 
off the cliff. The number of cars produced 
dropped to 97,604, representing one-third of 
UK output lost ina month and the lowest level 
since 1987; in January that dropped to 61,404. 
Commercial vehicle makers were even harder 
hit, with output dropping more than 50 per 
cent to less than 11,000 vehicles; January saw 
a 59.9 per cent drop. 

Even before November’s dramatic slump, 
the job losses were piling up. In September, 
Ford sacked 120 workers at its Southampton 
plant; in October, Jaguar cut 198 jobs, 
while Volkswagen-owned Bentley announced 
300 job losses and that it would close its 
Crewe plant for a month in December-Jan- 
uary. BMW announced it would do the 
same for its Oxford plant producing the Mini 
and two other UK plants. 

In November, car workers at Coventry 
components manufacturer Federal Mogul 
struck for a week against demands that staff 
work three more hours every week, an extra 
132 hours each year, without any more pay in 
order to “to help bridge the gap between 
higher costs in their local (labour) market and 
| low-cost (labour) markets”. 

After closing two assembly lines for Christ- 
mas, Nissan cut its Sunderland workforce by 
1,200 people. Honda extended a two-month 
closure to,its Swindon plant to four months, 
and leaving the plant's 4,800 workers receiv- 
ing only half pay for the last two months. Ear- 
lier in the week Tata-owned Jaguar Land 
Rover announced 430 jobs will be cut. 








CUTS WILL RIPPLE THROUGH THE ECONOMY 
According to the Department of Business Enter- 
prise and Regulatory Reform (BERR}, 194,000 
people work in UK car manufacturing, while 2,500 
companies employ 115,000 staff in the compo- 
nents industry. Many agency workers and tem- 
porary contract workers have already lost their 
jobs, and now suppliers are also cutting jobs. 

For example, two days before Nissan 
announced cuts in January, its supplier Unipres 
car components announced 96 full-time and 200 
short-contract jobs were to go. Jaguar Land 
Rover employs 15,000 workers but its CEO 
claims that the company supports up to 75,000 
jobs if suppliers and dealers are added in. 


UNITE CALLS ON GOVERNMENT 

TO BAILOUT THE BILLIONAIRES 

Unite, the union that organises in the major- 
ity of the car plants, fas called for the gov- 
ernment to prop up GK car producers with a 
£13bn strategic assistance fund —in line with 
subsidies other EU countries such as Germany, 
Sweden, and France as well as the US. This is 
a dead-end strategy. 

Business secretary Peter Mandelson has already 
outlined a package of government support for the 
UK car industry worth up to £2.3bn. The package 
includes a scheme to unlock £1.3bn of loans from 
Europe for car manufacturers and major suppli- 





Car industry in crisis: Jaguar, Nissan, 
Ford slash thousands of UK jobs 


ers, plus the government would also guarantee 
up to £Ibn of further loans. But these loans and 
other market-based “help” will come with strings 
attached, namely restructuring to make UK plants 
more competitive - with lower wages, increased 
hours and workload, and job losses. 

The unions should be rejecting this rotten 
choice. Yet instead they have accepted wage and 
production cuts in Ford, Honda and other plants 
without a fight —all in the name of saving jobs. 
To quote Unite joint secretary Tony Woodley: 
“Aid for our car industry is now a matter of 
urgency, including money to support workers 
who must take a dramatic cut in wages to 
hang onto their jobs.” 

Car workers need more than that - they need 
a strategy to fight back: 

« Share out the work with no loss of pay —- make 
the bosses pay for their crisis. 

e A policy of struggle is the only thing that will 
defend jobs, not conciliation and givebacks: 
strikes, and occupations to stop closures. 

Strike committees to ensure the members can- 
trol the strike not union bureaucrats commit- 
ted to partnership and loyalty to the Labour 
government in “difficult times”. 

¢ Strong picket-lines to block scabs coming in 
and stealing work, squads to defend them from 
police attack. 

* Solidarity movement against cuts — link up 
with other workers facing job cuts. 

¢ Open the books when the bosses plead bank- 
ruptcy —if a factory is genuinely operating in 
the red, nationalise it with no compensation. 
Nationalised plants can be reorganised into an 
industry producing under workers control. 

Such a movement of struggle could pro- 
vide an alternative to capitalist nationalisa- 
tion and the state running the car industry 
as a subsidy to other businesses and accord- 
ing to the market — points to workers control 
of industry and the socialist planning of the 
economy, just as struggles and picket line 
defence point to the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism. 





Occupy Cowley BMW factory to stop the job cuts! 


bsolutely everything about the 

| Ae of 850 agency workers at 

the BMW Mini plant in Cowley stank. 

-« The workers were told the news one 

| hour before the start of their shift. 

* They were told to hand back their 
overalls and 1D cards or have up to £35 
decucted from their final pay. 

i» Most disgracefully cf ail, their own shop 

' ste wards totd ee that cel had to 
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turn the tables on BMW and its tame 
union go-betweens. They should take 
inspiration from workers at the Calcast 
car components piant in Derry, Northern 
Ireland who occupied their factory and 
organised a sit-in strike. They need to 
seize back the initiative and show the 
Sosses what it feels like not to know 
what's going on. 
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and official who knew about the cuts with 
someone who is prepared to fight 

This dispute shows how important it 
is for rank and file workers to organise 
themselves, independently of union 
teaders who have shown themselves 
untrustworthy. Workers should elect a 
strike committee to run the occupation 
~ organising rotas, speaking tours to 
other plants and unions. setting up 
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per cent stake in Royal Mail have stoked 

a burning revolt inside and outside the 
Labour Party, thanks to the campaigning efforts 
of the Communications Workers Unian {CWU) 
and backed by its threat to disaffiliate from the 
party. Over 150 MPs have signed Early Day 
Motion 428 against any privatisation of Royal 
Mail, with over 130 Labour MPs (out of 350) in 
support. A poll for The Guardian revealed 
that two-thirds of Labour Party members 
oppose the sell-off, with less than a quarter in 
support, illustrating the depth of the split in 
the party. 

With a majority of only 63 MPs in the House 
of Commons, business secretary Peter Mandel- 
son and prime minister Gordon Brown may 
have to rely on the Tories to push through 
the proposed partial sell-off. This would not 
oniv be humiliating but, with the vote due in 
June, could hurt Labour’s already miserable 
chances in the European elections. Yet Brown 
and Mandelson are desperate to clinch postal 
privatisation on behalf of their big business sup- 
porters and the bankers. 

As a result they have offered a few conces- 
sions, such as promising to switch regulation 
from the hated neoliberal Postcomm to Ofcom 
and also to relax rules allowing Royal Mail to 
compete. They have even floated the idea of 
forcing competitors, like the giant multina- 
tionals TNT and Deutsche Post, to help sub- 
sidise the Universal Service Obligation, the law 
requiring Royal Mai! to deliver to every address 
for the same stamp price six days a week. 


T= Labour government's plans to sell a30 


PLAYING WITH OUR PENSIONS 
Mandelson has taken up the proposal in Richard 
Hooper’s review into Royal Mail that the goy- 
ernment take over the postal workers’ pension 
scheme. He is cynically trying to spin this as 
helping the posties. In reality the govern- 
ment has refused this demand by the CWU 
for years - the postal pensian is the only pub- 
lic sector pension not underwritten by the gov- 
i ernment. Its deficit is largely due to a 13-year 
i pensions holiday from 1990 to 2003 and the 
fact that it was invested on the now collapsed 
stock market. 

Of course this architect of New Labour is not 
promising to reverse last year’s cuts to mem- 
bers’ benefits nor to safeguard the scheme from 
future deductions. In fact 1t has just been leaked 
that Labour is looking into the legality of 
defaulting on some of its pudlic sector pension 

! obligations. which rew stand at £75Cbn. 
he government ts only offering ts take on 
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Party down the middle. A CWU postal rep unpicks the go 
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CWU National 
March and rally 
Keep the Post Public! 


| 
14 March 2009 
Wolverhampton 


| 
| 
d | 
Assemble 11.30am at the Guru 


Nonak Sikh Temple, corner of - 
Greencroft and Arthur Street 


itis privatisation by the back door. 

Because freed from this debt, Royal Mai] would 
be a cash cow having made a £255m profit in 
the last year alone. Like Labour’s bailout of the 
banks, this is another blatant example of the gov- 
ernment privatising profit while nationalising 
losses, with the taxpayer footing the bill. 

In fact, far frorn a company reeling under an 
economic downturn and a vanishing postal mar- 
ket as everyone switches to email and text 
messaging, Royal Mail's revenue increased by 
three per cent to over £7bn — hardly the com- 
pany in crisis that Hooper paints. 


STRIKE AGAINST CUTS 
Hiavever, this pois to a danger fur postal work- 


Postal privatisation revolt 


The campaign to block Peter Mandelson’s part-privatisation of Royal Mail has split the Labour 


vernment’s arguments for the sell-off 


mass office closures and 16,000 job losses — with 
or without privatisation. But why should we 
make any cuts if the company is making a 
profit? 

There is an answer. The best response to the 
twin dangers of privatisation and massive cuts 
is for a national strike. This would keep the pres- 
sure on the parliamentary rebels, while making 
a pact with the Tories unworkable. At the same 
time, it would defend our jobs, conditions and 
the service, should a deal — cuts for continued | 
public awnership — be done behind our backs. 

The union should use the current anger to 
campaign for closing the postal market — the 
real source of deteriorating service, later detiy- 
ery times and rising prices. The likes of TNT have 
cherry-picked the lucrative business-to-busi- 
ness market, while using Royal Mail on the cheap 
to deliver the final mile. The postal service should 
be nationalised, with no compensation, and their 
resources used to improve the public service and 
workers’ conditions. 


CONTROL OUR LEADERS 
Yet CWU leaders Biily Hayes and Dave Ward 
say we cannot argue against the market. They 
have signed up to “modernisation”, just like they 
agreed to “efficiency savings” in 2006 and “flex- 
ibility” in 2007-08. And despite leading postal 
workers to an unnecessary defeat in the 2007 
strike, they reserve the right to call {and call off) 
any industrial action. 
Similarly, regardless of conference policy to 
review Labour Party affiliation this month, they 
will say we need to keep the Labour rebels on 
board, even though those who are in charge of 
the party, Brown, Darling and Mandelson, are 
steering privatisation through. 
That's why,we need our own network of 
rank and file activists and reps to contro! the 
campaign and fight for a national strike against 
cuts, closures and privatisation. We cannot afford 
to.rely on Labour MPs to save Royal Mai! but 
must go to working class users, who rely on our 
public service, for solidarity. 
Most important of all, we need to learn the 
lessons of the 2007 strike, when wildcat strikes 
organised from below spread from Edinburgh 
to Bristol. Control our leaders — keep the 
momentum up until we win! 
¢ No sell-off — keep Roval Mail and post offices 
fully public! 
¢ No closures, no job cuts: cut the haurs, not 
the jobs with no loss of pay! 

¢ Fora national strise to defend jcks and pub- 
ic owrersrip! 

* Nationalise the private carriers with ro com- 
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Unite election: 





By Kam Kumar and Jeremy Dewar 


allot papers have gone out 
B« the election for general 

secretary of Unite-Amicus, 
part of Britain’s largest union with 
over 2.1 million members. There 
are four candidates, but the real 
contest is between the current 
leader Derek Simpson and left 
challenger Jerry Hicks. Workers 
re is calling for a vote for 





Hicks. 

Simpson is sometimes misla- 
belled a left winger himself, large- 
ly because he is a former Commu- 
nist Party member and came from 
nowhere to unseat Sir Ken Jack- 
son tolead Amicus-AEEU in 2002, 

Jackson was one of the vilest 


characters ever to disgrace the 
trade union movement, scabbing 
on the year-long strike by printers 
at News International in the 1980s. 
Jackson's union, EETPU, was final- 
ly expetled from the TUC, No won- 
der Tony Blair knighted him in 
1999! 

Several mergers later, after beat- 
ing Jackson, Simpson described 
himselfas a “lieutenant of the left” 
and was dubbed by the media as 
one of the “Awkward Squad” of 
union leaders prepared to criticise 
New Labour. But before long, 
Simpson, like several other squad 
members, proved to be more awk- 
ward for the union’s members 

! than the hosses. 
WHO IS DEREK SIMPSON? 
Despite the hammering manufac- 
turing workers have taken over the 
past seven years, Simpson has been 
almost invisible. Despite pledging 
to reform the union and make all 
officials stand for election, he 
attempted to defer his own re-elec- 
‘tion until Hicks forced him to sub- 
mit himself to a ballot with a legal 
challenge, 
indeed Simpson has continued 
‘many of the traditions laid down 






snot 


Vote Jerry fil 


Gordon Brown's pre-budget 
report last November, which cut 
taxes for multinationals, sig- 
nalled £37bn of cuts to public 
services. 

e Feathering his own nest: receiv- 
ing salary and benefits worth 
£200,000, while his lavish 
£800,000 home is heavily sub- 
sidised by union members. 

Recently, however, Simpson has 
uncharacteristically visited picket 
lines, being a regular figure at Lind- 
say, Staythorpe and Isle of Grain, 
but he went there to promote the 
reactionary slogan of “British jobs 
for British workers”, even posing 
between two Daily Star models to 
promote the racist rag’s campaign 
against foreign workers. 

When Hicks noisily interrupted 
Simpson at a rally of Staythorpe 
workers on 24 February, he turned 
on Hicks with disgraceful chauvin- 
ist demagogy: 

“Let's get the workers, the decent 
workers, who are not on about for- 
eign workers, the ones who want 
British workers for British jobs to 
shut the hecklers up!”: 
http://tinyurl.com/brsixb 


TGWU-AMICUS FRICTION 

If Simpson cared about the work- 
ing class, he would remind union 
members that the British workforce 
is multi-ethnic and many workers 
in the public services, such as the 
NHS where Unite-Amicus has 
100,000 members, are from immi- 
grant backgrounds. He would not 
try to divide them. 

But Simpson is deliberately play- 
ing the nationalist card. This could 
be effective in the short term 
because the Amicus wing of Unite 
represents the more skilled. bet- 
ter paid workers, who tend to be on 
more secure contracts. It is the 
result of the merger of unions 
representing electricians, engi- 
neers, technicians, draughtsmen, 
white-collar workers, foremen and 
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Jerry Hicks 
hand, tends to organise among 
blue-collar workers, many of them 
semi-skilled and on temporary or 
agency contracts. With more black 
and ethnic minority members — for 
many years the only union with a 
black general secretary, Bill Morris 
— the T&G has been more actively 
antiracist, 

This is not to say the TGWU 
and Tony Woodley are more mill- 
tant. They aren’t — just ask Mini 
workers at Cowley. But there is fric- 
tion between the two wings, with 
TGWL officials and activists favour- 
ing an organising approach, for 
example the “Justice 4 Cleaners” 
campaign. That’s why Woodley 
signed the SWP’s petition against 
nationalist slogans and Derek Simp- 
son didn’t. 


NEW LEFT GROUPING 

This partly explains why the Ami- 
bare Sn 
didaze. Laurence Faircloch. fram 
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ingham reflected this position. 

This gathering of over 200 Unite 
members agreed to merge the Ami- 
cus Gazette and the TCWU Broad 
Left. But despite Jerry Hicks being 
there in person, the United Left said 
nothing about the coming election. 

This is a serious shortcoming. 
There needs to be a debate, an argu- 
ment about where the union is 
going. Simpson’s election leads in 
one direction, Hicks’ in another. 

Of course there are problems 
with Hicks’ positions; he used the 
state’s certification officer to chal- 
lenge Simpson’s refusal to call an 
election, rather than the union's 
own democratic structures; he also 
supports the construction workers’ 
campaign, although, unlike Simp- 
son, not the “British jobs for British 
workers” slogan. 

Unlike Simpson, Hicks has a 
record of struggle, working in Rolls 
Royce Bristol for 30 years, and for 
20 of those serving as a union rep. 
In 2005 he led a 48-hour occupa- 
tian of the test area, saving two 
fitters’ jobs. Six weeks later Rolls 
Rovce sacked him, using the anti- 
union laws. Amicus officials fatally 
delayed action to defend him. 

He stands for the repeal of all the 
anti-union laws, supporting only 
those Labour MPs that support the 
union, rank and file control over 
officials. He will take only the aver- 
age wage of a skilled worker. He also 
supports council home building, 
a programme of public works to 
employ 100,000 workers and invest- 
ment in renewable energy. He says 
he will lead re-nationalisation cam- 
paigns. 


WE WOULD ADD: 

e Cccupy to stop all closures, strike 
to defend every job. 

¢ Cut the hours, not the jcbs with 
no loss of pay. 

° Full employment and citizenship 
rights for all migrant workers. 

¢ For a rank and file movement thal 
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[ Ji and GMB unions are 
holding weekly protests at 
power stations at the Isle of 

Grain in Kent and Staythorpe, in 
Nottinghamshire. Their formal 
demand is that a quota of jobs on 
construction contracts be adver- 
tised locally. This is a thinly dis- 
guised way of saying that a quota 
should be reserved for British 
workers. 

The sites belong to German ener- 
gy giants E.On and RWE but the 
work is contracted out to French 
power generation company Alstom, 
which in turn subcontracts to 
Portuguese, Italian and Polish firms. 
Workers claim that subcontracting 
leads to a “race to the bottom” and 
they are being undercut by workers 
flown in from abroad. As we go to 
press, shop stewards are meeting to 
name the day for a national strike 
to spread the action that started at 
French company Total’s Lindsey oil 
refinery last month. 

A Youtube video shows that 

some picketers chanted “Foreign- 
ers out!” and carried placards 
demanding “British Workers 
First”. Some carried union jack 
flags daubed with “British jobs 
| for British workers”. 
i | Neither Unite general secretary 
Derek Simpson nor the unofficial 
strike committees have condemned 
this goal for the disputes. On the 
contrary, Simpson even posed fora 
campaign photo with Daily Star 
models parading the vile “British 
jobs for British workers” slogan. 

Asa result, British chauvinism is 
on the increase. At Lindsey, for 
example, 40 Portuguese workers 
were flown home because their safe- 
ty could not be guaranteed, while 
some Italian workers are now too 
scared to venture into town. 

Such slogans could divide every 
workplace in Britain if they are 
not challenged and defeated. Yet the 
Socialist Party, which had a mem- 
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LINDSEY: WHAT WAS WON? 

Shop stewards, union officials and 
rank and file workers at Lindsey 
repeatedly said British workers were 
being discriminated against because 
of the employment of a projected 
200-300 Italian and Portuguese per- 
manent employees of an Italian sub- 
contractor, [IREM. 

Keith Gibson, the SP member.on 
the strike committee, explained the 
cause of the strike: “On Wednesday 
28 January 2009, Shaws’ workforce 
were told by the stewards that IREM 
had stated they would not be employ- 
ing British labour. The entire LOR 
workforce, from all subcontracting 
companies, met and voted unani- 
mously to take immediate unofficial 
strike action.” 

On the third day of the strike, he 
successfully won a mass meeting 
to endorse seven demands that 
included foreign workers being on 
union pay and conditions, and build- 
ing links with continental unions. 
However, since this did not include 
any renunciation of the demand 
for British jobs for British workers, 
or of a quota for them, it was a 
smokescreen, 

This is verified by the outcome of 
the strike. In Gibson’s words they 
would be employed on a “one-to- 
one basis” with the foreign work- 
ers, Le. one British worker for each 
of tne foreign workers. The agree- 
ment means that the 190 Ttalian 
worsers already on site will keen 


Internationalism — not nationalist 
slogans — can save jobs 


Construction workers are stepping up their campaign for jobs in the UK to be reserved for British 
workers. Jeremy Dewar warns of the divisive nature of their demands and argues for workers’ unity 


i 


Picket at Staythorpe power station 

Neither Unite officials nor the 
strike committee have ever denied 
that they had successfully negotiat- 
ed back in January for IREM work- 
ers to be employed on union terms 
and pay rates. The deal changed noth- 
ing in this regard. Nor were any of 
the seven demands from the strike 
committee won. 

Beyond a shadow of a doubt the 
strike started in protest against the 
employment of foreign labour and 
ended when some of those jobs were 
transferred to British workers. This 
was not a progressive outcome and 
the SP’s intervention in supporting 
it and minimising the danger of 
chauvinism was an act of disgrace- 
ful opportunism. 

No wonder it caused consterna- 

_tion in Europe. “What’s going on in 
Lincolnshire is one of the ugliest 
pages in the history of the trade 
union movement... English work- 
ers against Italian workers,” stated 
Sabrina Petrucci of FIOM-CGIL, the 
Italian engineering union. 


WHERE NOW? 
Workers in the power and construc- 
tion industries do indeed face the 
giant corporations, like Total, RWE 
and E.On, and the labyrinth of sub- 
contractors dividing workers and 
driving down wages and conditions. 
But we need international unity 
and solidariiy ipe are wn derect them, 
Cerainh: a raticnal strike 's need- 
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demand that not a single jab be lost 
and that afl workers, British and “for- 
eign”, receive the rates and condi- 
tions agreed with the unions, that all 
contract work be brought “in house”, 
i.e. workers given permanent jobs, 
unless otherwise agreed by the union. 

For construction workers in 
power generation there should be 
plenty of jobs to renovate and 
transform all] stations to ensure a 
planned move away from fossil fuel 
burning, massively cutting carbon 
emissions. 

Under today’s crisis conditions, we 
have to ga further and fight to re- 
nationalise all the power utilities, 
without compensation, and under 
workers’ control. But in a world of 
multinational companies this has to 
be accomplished hand-in-hand with 
workforces in other countries. British 
workers cannot assume they are the 
most militant or the ones most like- 
ly to be undercut. 

Anaction programme like this rep- 
resents a working class policy. It 1s 
necessarily an international pro- 
gramme that saves the jobs of work- 
ers in the UK whatever their coun- 
try of origin, but also those of the two 
millon or so workers from the UK 
working abroad. 

As the slump continues, our 
rulers will turn in desperation lo 
protectionism, wrapping themselves 
in thelr respective rationa’ flags. 
Workers across Europe — arcund the 
eoy ld — must refect ai! apreats ts 
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Turn workers’ ange 





As the Irish government piles on the agony for workers, Bernie McAdam argues the need 
for a general strike to stop the attacks of Brian Cowen’s Fianna Fail government 


he 120,000 demonstration 
Te Dublin organised by the 

lrish Congress of Trade 
Unions (ICTU) was a massive dis- 
play of working class anger at 
Brian Cowen’s Fianna Fail govern- 
ment. Hard on the heels of swing- 
ing budget cuts, the government 
is imposing a further €2bn cut that 
will see a pension levy on public 
sector wages, in effect a dramatic 
wage cut, and a deferral of pay 
rises. The ICTU was compelled to 
organise this day of action as furi- 
ous trade unionists flooded their 
unions with complaints. 

Trade union leaders are being 
faced with demands to take more 
action against the pension levy. 
Civil servants struck on 26 Febru- 
ary with 13,000 CPSU members 
closing social welfare and passport 
offices for the day. Several other 
unions are conducting ballots 
for one day action as well. Even 
2,000 Gardai had their own 
demonstration against the levy and 
the armed forces representative 
has asked the government for 
assurances that they won't be used 
to break strikes! 

In the wake of the massive 
Dublin demonstration and the ris- 
ing chorus for a one day stoppage, 





the ICTU has announced that 
unions will hotd ballots on action 
against employers not abiding by 
the terms of the national wage 
agreement, This would affect all 
public sector unions and many in 
the private sector. The ICTU warns 
it could see a national stoppage at 
the end of March. 

David Begs, general secretary of 
the ICTU, wants the government to 
resume talks and consider ICTU’s 
three-year stabilisation plan, or oth- 
erwise by 30 March “we are ina 
doomsday situation”. While the 
Congress recognises that workers 
“are not responsible for the crisis”, 
any agreement has to be “fair” with 
“everybady contributing to the nec- 
essary economic adjustment 
according with their means”. 

But if workers didn’t cause the 
crisis, why do they have to pay for 
it? This concept of sacial solidari- 
ty means workers will be forced to 
pay, which is why Begg had entered 
talks with the government on 
how to implement the cuts! 


FOR A GENERAL STRIKE 

Workers should spell out to Con- 
dress leaders that “social partner- 
ship” is dead and the time for talk 
has passed. All unions should bal- 


lot for action now. This shauld be 
indefinite strike action against all 
the cuts, not just the deferred pay 
rises and pension levy. A one day 
stoppage is a good start but by itself 
will prove inadequate to roll back 
all the cuts, as the government can 
easily weather it and hope it will 
serve to let off steam. The Irish gov- 
ernment is under massive pressure 
from Europe to make massive 
cutbacks and must be stopped in its 
tracks now. 

The best way this can be done is 
an indefinite genera! strike against 
all the cuts and all job losses. It is 
imperative that private sector work- 
ers strike alongside their brothers 
and sisters in the public sector 
because the cuts will cause deteri- 
oration in all workers’ standard of 
living. Private sector workers also 
suffer from worse public services. 
Hundreds of their pension schemes 
are facing collapse. A strike must 
address the need for a state-backed 
pension guarantee scheme. 

The job losses in the education- 
al sector with more than 1,000 
teaching jobs in peril is matched by 
the horrendous loss of jobs in the 
private sector. Dublin bus work- 
ers have voted for strike action 
against job losses. We have seen 


Waterford workers fighting for their 
jobs with their inspirational occu- 
pation of the plant (see below). 
Major plants like SR Technics are 
closing with thousands facing the 
dole queue — they should be occu- 
pied as well. Dell workers forced 
their management to double their 
redundancy payout. 

A major crisis faces the Irish 
economy and workers are being 
made to pay for the ills of capital- 
ism. A class-wide assault on Irish 
workers is being waged by the gov- 
ernment and its business backers 
in IBEC. Workers need a class-wide 
response and that demands a gen- 
eral strike to stop the cuts and job 
losses. 


ACTION COUNCILS 

Action councils should be built in 
every area of Ireland to co-ordinate 
such a strike and ail resistance to 
the government. These should draw 
in trade unionists, students, pen- 
sioners, migrant workers and the 
unemployed. These councils need 
to tap into the vast well of anger and 
organise action such as occupations 
of factories declaring redundancies 
right down to protests like the 4,000 
people that marched in Nenagh 
recently against cuts to their local 


eee 
Waterford occupation: ‘We have had 


fourth week. Workers at Waterford Crys- 

tals are fighting for their jobs after the 
Waterford Wedgwood Group went into receiver- 
ship, Negotiations are still in progress as two 
rival companies Clarion Investments and KPS 
Capital Partners talk to the receiver and union 
officials about a possible purchase. 

As our leaflet on the march in Dublin poinl- 
ed out, either bidder will immediately move to 
cut jobs - that’s why we neec nationalisation 
under workers control. 

Here we interview with Tom Hogan, Unite. 


Te Waterford occupation has entered its 


1 


’ President of Waterferd Trades Council and 


rue Peer lan tree Te 


Lyle 
Pad 





is going to succeed in buying the factory. 
Obviously we're trying to put pressure on 
the government to take it into public 
ownership but we haven't had any response. 


L51: Whoever buys, it will involve job 
losses, which is why public ownership is 
so important to stop that 


TH: No doubt that if either of the two 
bidders took over it would involve job losses. 
People see that the government has written 
this off anc is.not going to move in to take it 
over. If this crowd [one of bidders] take it 
over. ire Taicnty of worsers will ose "herr 
jobs anc they want to be compensated. in 
additior. you rave tre guostier of tewsces 


not entirely gone off the agenda because 
some government spokespersons have 
indicated taking some of the factory into 
public ownership, such as the tourist trade, 
with the other crowd buying the brand. 


L5I: Is your trade union calling for public 
ownership? 


TH: Yes they are. 


LSI: As socialists we would argue it is 
done under workers control with no 
business secrecy and democratic control 
of the bcard. What do you think? 
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120,000 demansirate in Dublin againat goverment s austerity measures 


general hospital. 

Strike committees democratical- 
ly run.and controlled by mass meet- 
ings should lead the strike and hold 
their union officials to account. 
Rank and file movements in the 
unions need to be built urgently to 
address the need for a new fighting 
leadership. 

If the government won't rescue 


workers’ jobs, then we demand 
nationalisation under workers con- 
trol and with no compensation to 
the bosses. We call for an end to 
business secrecy and demand work- 
ers’ contral over the boardroom. 
We demand taxes that hit the rich 
not the workers and jobs for the 
unemployed with a public works 
programme that can build hospi- 


tals, schools, and provide public 
services. 


A WORKERS’ GOVERNMENT 

A general strike would pose the 
question of who holds the power 
in society — the workers or the boss- 
es. Workers need to fight for a gen- 
uine workers’ government 
accountable to mass democratic 


into general strike — 


organisations, such as actian caun- 
cils, based in the workplace and the 
community. It would be a gov- 
ernment that sides with the work- 
ing class and strikes out against 
capitalism. 

Capitalism has proven itself to be 
a sick, unequal, unjust, crisis and 
war-wracked system that cannot 
deliver a decent life to workers. 
Socialism is the only alternative and 
a workers’ government would 
expropriate the rich, their indus- 
try, banks, property and finance 
companies and put it all under 
workers control, 

The task of developing sucha 
programme of action in transi- 
tion te socialism must be taken 
up by a new working class party in 
Ireland. A party, dedicated to the 
revolutionary overthrow of capital- 
ism and imperialism in Ireland, 
needs to be urgently built, The 
social and economic crisis now 
affecting Irish society springs from 
asynchronised global recession of 
a decaying world capitalist system. 
The development of a new socialist 
alternative in Ireland will be inex- 
tricably bound up with the build- 
ing of a new socialist alternative 
in Ireland will be inextricably bound 
up with the building of a new inter- 
national party that can rally the 
workers of the world against impe- 
rialism. The League for a Fifth 
International sets itself that goal! 





very little from the Celtic Tiger’ 


L5I: What support have you received from 


local workers in Waterford? 


TH: In Waterford, we have had two rallies, 
the first of which had 2,000 people in 
atrocious conditions. A week later, the trades 
council, of which | am president, organised a 


then fantastic! 


march of 10,000 people and we nad 


workers from every workplace in the city. 
This was a great morale boost for everybody. 
We have had messages of support from the 
Liverpool dockers, from Jack Jones and 
Michael Mocre ine film maker, anc many 
more. We have sil eget to London and 


inspiration. 


Geen aeked ic send speakers to Scoiland 


anc elsewhere in the UK. 
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TH: In Ennis, we've heard of a sit-in ata 
company that makes diamond products, 
formerly de Beers. They were introducing 
short-time work and then moved to sack 150 
people and we heard about a sit-in at the 
canteen. If we're an inspiration to workers 


cliff and someone better do something about 
it. There is a-mixture of feeling about what 
should happen. | was asked a question by a 
TV crew as what happens if the government 
doesn't listen to these protests - | replied 
they should be swept from power and the 


next crew that come in should know what 
the workers’ agenda is. 


L5i: fve been disturbed to hear about 
trade union leaders talking about social 
solidarity when it’s anly workers making 
sacrifices. They shouldn't have to — that's 
another reason why your occupation js an 


L5t: Do you think we need a socialist 
alternative? 


TH: We do indeed! 


Send messages of support and - 
are fo Unite Hall, "al st 
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(Migrant workers: 





myths and realities 





Migrant workers have been attacked by sections of the media, government ministers and even 
by trade unionists. Marcus Halaby exposes the main myths 


01: How many migrant workers 
are there in the UX? 

There are 3.8 million non UK-born 
workers in the UK, according to 
the Uk’s Office for National Sta- 
tistics (ONS) February release on 
employment. This is an increase 
of 214,000 in the year to Decem- 
ber 2008. The number of UK-born 
workers fell by 278,000 to 25.6 mil- 
lion, while unemployment was 
ata 10-year high at 1.97 million. 

This sparked tabloid outrage. 
The Daily Express headline ran 
“Foreigners flock in as British job- 
less hits 10-year high”. While 7e 
Sun announced, “Foreigners grab 
200,000 Brit jobs”, All this added 
fuel to the chauvinist fire started 
over the recent Lindsey Oi! Refin- 
ery strike for “British Jobs for 
British Workers”. 

The Daily Telegraph focused on 
news that the proportion of jobs 
held by “foreign workers” had 
almost doubled to 13 per cent since 
Labour came to power with two- 
thirds of the increase coming from 
outside the European Union (EU), 

But the figures are mislead- 
ing. The ONS count as foreign- 
born workers those who have been 
here for decades (and who now 
hold British citizenship) and those 
coming back into the workforce 
after a period of unemployment. 
A south Asian woman who came 
here 30 years ago, is raising a fam- 
ily and who now holds a British 

‘ passport would be considered non- 
LK if she took a job; someone born 
in the UK but who has worked 


overseas for 30 years would, if 


returning to a job. would be con- 
: sidered UK born. 
| Migrant workers in the UK are 
outnumbered by the 5.5 million 
| Brits living abroad permanently. 
"Meu the cevcentale of migrarts in 


the UK work ayies cenween 





force 
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cent of workforce, Italy 6.4 per cent, 
and France &.5 per cent. (The 
Times, 12 February.) 


Q2: Do migrant workers take 
“British” jabs? 

During this decade the numbers of 
people in employment in the UK 
grew ta record heights with more 
than 30 million people in employ- 
ment (including non-UK labour) or 
just over 75 per cent of the eligi- 
ble population for work (ONS fig- 
ures). The figure for UK born labour 
was over 26 million - still a record 
percentage amount. This record 
number of people in work also coin- 
cided with a big growth in the use 
of migrant labour. 

Latest evidence from the Home 
Office and Department for Works 
and.Pensions show how migrant 
labour declines along with the 
increase in UK unemployment as 
the recession deepens: 
¢ There were 165,000 initial appli- 

cants to the Approved Worker 

Registration Scheme in 2008 

compared to 218,000 in 2007. 
¢ National Insurance numbers 

given to adult overseas nation- 

als entering the UK was 167,000 

in the third quarter of 2008 down 

from 190,000 in the third quar- 

ter of 2007. 

A baom pulls in more workers 


irrespective of nationality anda - 


recession throws workers onto the 
dole. Replacing one set of workers 
by another set will not increase 
employment. Restricting migrant 
labour would lead to a reduction in 
demand in the economy and aggra- 
vate the recession for all workers 
irrespective of their nationality. 


Q3: Does migrant workers’ pay 
undercut UK wages? 

iris undoubtedh: cue brat he bess 
as will try to use migrant labour to 


art Lae Pore eee Rens 
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be paid less than UK workers. In the 
recent Lindsey oi! refinery strike, 
there was no evidence that the 
migrant workers were being paid 
any less. In the case of Staythor- 
pe, the BBC reported that Unite 
spokesperson David Smeeton 
argued foreign workers were earn- 
ing too much: “Workers who are 
brought in are paid £12,000 to 
£15,000 more for their accommo- 
dation and flights home. It is eco- 
nomic madness not to use as many 
local workers as you can.” 

The Institute for Public Policy 
Research last month published 
research that looked at the effect of 
migrant tabour on UK wages. It 
found: “One percentage point 
increase in migrants working in the 
UK woutd only reduce wages by 
around 0.3 per cent.” 

In fact the biggest factor in deter- 
mining wages is not migrants but 
working in a unionised workplace 
— where wages are consistently 
higher than non-unionised work- 
places. Unions should be organis- 
ing migrant workers as well as UK 
born workers, to make sure that 
wages and conditions are levelled 
up instead of down, and to pre- 
vent the bosses from creating a layer 
of insecure, causal and unorgan- 
ised workers that can be used to 
divide the workforce. 


Q4 Why are migrant workers 
being targeted? 

The government has joined the 
press campaign against migrant 
workers of The Sun and Daily Mail. 
Home Secretary Jacqui Smith has 
announced that she will be tight- 
ening up visa rules to bar “tens of 
thousands" of non-EU migrants 
from working in the UK. The aim 
is simple. Divide the working 
class lend cational res to divert 
any fightback inco scapegoating or- 
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and non-UK workers. 

We in Workers Power believe that 
there should bea free movement of 
labour throughout the world. 
Attempts to “control” immigration 
do nothing to protect workers from 
the effects of capitalist crisis, while 
undermining the unity and solidar- 
ity workers need to resist the 
bosses’ attacks. 

The migration of labour is as old 
as capitalism itself. Millions of Irish 
workers came to English cities in 
search of work in the 19th Centu- 
ry, the US was built on migration, 
and the First International of Marx 
and Engels was set up initially to 
build solidarity between London 
building workers and Belgium 
workers brought in to undercut 
their wages. 

Today, the biggest group of 
“migrants” to London and the 
south east come not from abroad 
but from other parts of the UK. 
No one seriously suggests putting 
“native Londoners” ahead of 
Geordies, Scousers or Mancunians 
in the queue for jobs despite the 
worrying calls for “local jobs for 
local people”. 

Immigration controls, or dis- 
criminatory hiring practices favour- 
ing one group of workers over 
another, may provide a short- 
term advantage to a small group of 
workers, but actually do the boss- 
es’ work for them in the Jong run. 
By criminalising foreign-born 
workers and leaving them outside 
of the protection of the organised 
labour movement, they turn 
migrant workers into exactly what 
the advocates of immigration 
controls claim to fear mast —a tao] 
for undermining jobs, wages and 
conditions. 

Karl Marx wrote in the Conu- 
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GLOBAL RECESSION 












Global slump has 
hegun — now let’ 
fight for socialism 








The last quarter of 2008 saw a sharp contraction in economic output for the world’s major economies. 
It signals that the process of destroying excess capital is well underway, writes Luke Cooper 


he synchronised world recession has 
begun, with the last quarter of 2008 
seeing a sharp contraction in global 
economic output. The global banking insol- 
vency crisis is compounding the downturn in 
industrial production as businesses face shrink- 
ing markets while also being starved of the cred- 
it needed to keep them operating — a process 
we have calleda “vicious circle-like contagion” 
and the IMF calls a “pernicious negative feed- 
back loop”. 

The last quarter of 2008 showed there was a 
global slump in industrial production. A raft of 
recent figures was released that reveal the scale 
of the problem unfolding before us, IMF figures 
for global industrial production and exports pub- 
lished in January expose a dramatic falling off. 
World exports fell by 26 per cent in October 
and by an astonishing 42.6 per cent in Novem- 
ber. Industrial output contracted by 8.9 per 
cent in October, then a further 13.1 per cent in 
November. 

Every one of the world’s major economies has 

{ been hit. In the US, revised fourth quarter GDP 
figures showed a contraction of 6.8 per cent, 
meaning that overall in 2008 the economy grew 
by just 1.1 per cent — a far worse showing than 
the expected 3.8 per cent. US experts — which had 
been boosting the economy earlier in the year as 
the declining dollar made them cheaper — took 
a pounding in the last quarter too, falling by some 
23.6 per cent (the sharpest fall since 1970), US 
consumer spending — that accounts for some two 
thirds of US CDP — alse fell by 4.3 per cent (the 
biggest fall since 1980}. 

i Even worse news was recorded in the export 

| dependent economies of Japan and Germany. In 

' Japan industrial output fell by 10 per cent in Jan- 

| uary — the biggest fail since records began half 

| a century ago. While exports collapsed by 45.7 
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| fourth quarter GDP slungec by 2.1 per cent—the 
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news from the “emerging markets” was sorely 
disappointed. A sharp slowdown is underway in 
the Indian economy, with growth dropping off 
to 5.3 per cent GDP for the last quarter —- down 
from 8.9 per cent in the same period a year 
earlier. While in China, where GDP figures are 
historically —in the words of Albert Edwards of 
Société Générale - “appallingly manipulated”, 
the official figures showed that growth slumped 
to 6.8 per cent in the last quarter. But perhaps 
more telling is the collapse of Japanese exports 
to China, which has now fallen at a 35 per cent 
year-on-year rate ~ suggesting the downturn in 
China is far worse than the official figures main- 
tain. As Edwards concluded: “I would eat my hat 
if the Chinese economy was doing anything other 
than contracting right now.” 

We can see that a major recession in every 
sector of the global economy is now underway 
and signals the beginning of a rea! s!ump in 
industrial production. A group of economists at 
the World Economic Forum recently calculat- 
ed that some 40 per cent of global wealth (e.g. 
share values, credit assets, real estate values, etc) 
had been destroyed since the crisis began in 
2007. This process is what Marxists call the deval- 
uation of capital, when excess capital, which can- 
not realise sufficient surplus value (profits) in 
production, is destroyed. This is a necessary 
process for capital to go through as it alms to 
create conditions nermitting a rew cericd af 
expansion and profitability (the boom after the 
suum. or [he Susiness eveie as is known: 


ing, expanding public debt and resorting to 
“quantitative easing” (printing money) - the 
packages will disrupt the endogenous process 
of capital destruction but they will not amelio- 
rate the crisis. While making the slump shal- 
lower than it would otherwise be, it will only 
succeed in prolonging the crisis and storing 
up further economic contradictions by augment- 
ing the problem of over-accumulation. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SOCIALISM 

Why is this analysis important? Because 
socialists need to prepare the working class for 
the attacks by the bosses that have now begun: 
as working people are made to the pay for the 
crisis of the bosses’ system. 

Initially, this will come through massive 
redundancies. We can already see that job loss- 
es and unemployment are escalating across the 
world. A report by the International Labour 
Organisation predicted that global unemploy- 
ment would rise to 210 million — up from 190 
million at the end of 2007. The same report said: 
“The number of working poor living en less than 
US$1 a day could rise by some 40 million — 
and those at US$2 a day by more than 100 mil- 
lion”. Others are even tess optimistic —- Oxfam 
warned that one in six of the global population 
could face a hunger crisis. 

Amoment’s thought about these staggering 
facts is surely all that it takes to realise we 
need to get rid of this whole rotten system and 
make way for an alternative. Soctalist ideas 
can gain a hearing from millions in these con- 
ditions. When confronted with a world tragedy 
this immense, socialism goes from being a “nice 
idea” to an essential struggle for survival. Social- 
ists need to a strategy that starts with the resist- 
ance — with the fight to defend every job and 
organise the unemploved—ard outlines the steps 


tu warcing class power, Our goal is to end the 
anareny of the market and the crue! regime of 
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s the recession really begins 
Ae bite, Britain’s bosses are 
sacking workers by the tens 
of thousands. Close to 40,000 jobs 
were lost in January alone. Unem- 
ployment has hit a 12-year high of 
just under 1.97 million, the worst 
figure since new Labour came to 
power in 1997. Itis widely expect- 
ed to reach 3.3 million by 2010. 
Britain’s unemployment rate is 
rising at twice the European aver- 
age. Speaking at a Trade Union 
Congress Equality Reps Confer- 
ence on 9 February, TUC general 
secretary Brendan Barber coined 
the phrase that this is an “equal 
opportunities recession.” He was 
pointing to two current phe- 
nomena. Firstly there are more 
women in the workforce than ever 
before: in 1979 59.5 per cent of 
women were in work, now that fig- 
ure stands at 70 per cent. There- 
fore larger numbers than ever are 
likely to lose their jobs. Second- 
lv, unlike the recessions in the 
1980s and ‘90s which predomi- 
nantly hit the mainly male-dom- 
inated manufacturing indus- 
tries, this crisis is affecting all 
sectors of the economy from bank- 
| ing and finance, through retail and 
service sectors, through to indus- 
try and construction. Barber was 
saying that women are going to be 
hit just as hard as men. 

But there he is wrong; he under- 
estimates the attack which women 
face. They are disproportionately 
alfected by economic downturns. 
Recent official employment statis- 


tics show that the number of 


women in full-time work fell by 
53,000 in the last quarter of 2008, 
| compared with a fall of 36,000 
‘for men. The female redundancy 
rate has n sen by 2.3 3 percentage 
points since tne start of 2008, 
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differences in the type of work the 
majority of women do, the still 
enormous pay gap, but also the role 
that women play within the fami- 
ly as the main carers. A recession 
thus contributes to their double 
burden of worker — slashing their 
incomes while increasing their 
work as carers. 


WOMEN’S WORK: 
PRECARIOUS AND PART-TIME 
Of the 12 million women in work, 
40 per cent are working part-time 
and 29 per cent are in low-paid jobs. 
One-fifth of women are in admin- 
istrative or secretarial work com- 
pared to four per cent of men, and 
there are far more men in skilled 
trades and working as managers. 
This has left women more vulner- 
able to recession as low-paid, flex- 
ible iobs are being squeezed partic- 
ularly hard by the downturn. Many 
of ne job losses have corne in retail. 
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Women bear the brunt of 
economic downturn 


As the UK's recession deepens, women are suffering disproportionately because of their double 
burden as low-paid, insecure workers and as unpaid carers in the home. Joy Macready 
challenges the myth of an “equal opportunities recession”. _.« 


ufacturing industries have seen but 
it is only a matter of time. With 
Brown throwing £250 billion at sav- 
ing the banks, talking up stimu- 
lus packages of £90bn, and increas- 
ing state borrowing to close to 
another £200bn, it is certain that 
he, or his successor in Number 10, 
will have to inflict savage rounds of 
cuts in public services in order to 
balance the books. Already coun- 
cils and regional authorities are 
looking for major cuts — the Welsh 
government has already announced 
that it will cut public services budg- 
ets by an “unprecedented” £500m 
in 2010. 

Unions expect that tens of thou- 
sands of Britain’s six million pub- 
lic sector workers will lose their jobs 
as the recession deepens. 

This affects women In two ways: 
obviously with a high concentra- 
tion sfw omen in the public sector, 


vhey wil! be the ones getting the 
sack ip avder te cut costs: Dut if ts 
aiso predominantly women that 
wahronnmublic s 
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shoulder the responsibility in the 
home. Also if many of their hus- 
bands, or sons and daughters who 
have not left home, lose their jobs 
too, the burden on the family will 
be enormously increased. 

Even the government’s rescue 
packages are weighted in favour of 
male-dominated industries, Brown 
has pledged to create 100,000 jobs 
by bringing forward £10bn of spend- 
ing planned for public warks, such 
as school repairs and rail links. Then 
there’s the help for the car industry, 
which includes a scheme to unlock 
£1.3bn of loans from Europe for car 
manufacturers and major suppli- 
ers, No one is talking about rush- 
ing in to save jobs at call centres 
or retail chains hke Woolworths — 
which lost 27,000 jobs. 


WOMEN’S LOW PAY POVERTY TRAP 
Women stil! dominate the five “Cs 
— cleaning, cat SUEDE caring. 

cashieving and Werical work. There 
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earning on average 62p per hour 
for every £1 a man earns. Jobs held 
by women were almost twice as 
likely to fall be:ow the minimum 
wage as jobs held by men (1.4 per 
cent compared with 0.8 per cent). 

As women generally earn less 
than men, they often have less‘sav- 
ings to fall back on if they lose their 
job. Ina recent poll, Equifax 
revealed that 44 per centofwomen 
think that they would struggle 
financially within a month of los- 
ing their jabs - due in part to 
their high debts and low savings. 

Unemployed women are also less 
likely than men to qualify for Job- 
seekers Allowance. In addition, itis 
often more difficult for women to 
find a new job because of their other 
responsibilities, notably childcare, 
For example, lone parents - 90 
per cent of whom are women — now 
make up a quarter of ali famities, 

The Equal Pay Act 1970 legislat- 
ed equal wages for women — and 
yet they have had to fight tooth and 
nail to make this right a reality. Local 
councils, such as West Midlands, 
Warwickshire County, Blackpool, 
Bolton, Bury and Manchestey, are in 
the spotlight for systematically 
underpaying women workers — 
council workers, cleaners, cooks, care 
staff and dinner ladies — compared 
to their male counterparts. Shock- 
ingly Birmingham Council used the 
single status legislation to level pay 
down — effectively atternpting to pay 
all employees less, This brought 
thousands of wornen and men out 
onto the streets on 24 April last year. 

Labour's Minister for Equalities 
Harriet Harman has paid lip serv- 
ice to women’s rights for equal pay: 
on the one hand, she has pledged 
that the equality agenda will not 
take a backseat during the reces- 
sion, and yet directly afterwards she 
was praised by ernployers’ organi- 






orn at a time of great 
Be: turbulence and crisis 
when the imperialist 
nations were gearing up for the 
World War I, international 
Women’s Day inherited a 
tradition of radicalism and 
| revolutionary spirit. In the late 
‘nineteenth and early twentieth 
| centuries, women in industrially 
‘ develcping cauntrigs were 
ralering paid wore, gut of tha 
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sation the Institute of Directors 
after the government announced 
that companies applying for public 
sector contracts would not have 
to provide details about gender pay 
gaps. Yet 22 per cent of compa- 
nies have secrecy clauses effective- 
ly banning staff from talking about 
their pay. 


DOUBLE BURDEN IN THE HOME 

A report by TUC on women and the 
recession claims that more house- 
holds are depending on a woman's 
wage. And yet it is still the case 
the &5 per cent of the caring respon- 
sibilities in the home fal! to the 
woman. 

The result of this is that working 
class women are often more 
oppressed, having to carry outa 
“double shift" — paid work in facto- 
ries, shops oy offices and then 
unpaid domestic work at home. 
Caring for children and perform- 
ing the bulk of household work 
leads to women being unable to play 
a full and equal role outside in the 
workforce, But lower paid women 
are either excluded fram social 
labour and tife, or they are often 
directed into areas of work closely 


“allied to the domestic economy and 


its skills, such as retail distribution, 
clothing, catering, socia} and health 
services, cleaning, etc. Where 
women work alongside men in fac- 
tories and offices, they tend to be 
restricted to the unskilled, semi- 
skilled and lowest paid sectors. Bet- 
ter paid professional women -— MPs, 
managers, lawyers, school heads, 
and consultants - can employ nan- 
nies to escape this problem, so 
the gender issue and the class issue 
are integrally linked. 

Above all, the media, politi- 
cians, and the church all present the 
family as awoman’s central role and 
responsibility to which waged work 


as the German Social Democrat 
Clara Zetkin, had argued since 
the 1890s for that special 
organisation and publications 
were needed so that working - 
class women could be brought 
inte the workers’ movement in 
huge numbers. In the Second 
international (1893} and then 
the Third Communist 
international (founded in 1943} 
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should be subordinated. The fami- 
ty is vital to the existence of capital- 
ism itself - it is where the cost of 
raising the next generation of work- 
ers is offloaded onto the working 
class. [tis a social structure within 
which the oppression of women and 
youth is perpetuated and because of 
which these deemed not to fit into 
it, lesbians and gay men, suffer 
discrimination and oppression. 
Women with children certainly 
need work that can be organised to 
fit in with home responsibilities 
as long as these are not socialised 
— and indeed they will never be 
completely so under capitalism. 
Thus the shifts women work, such 
as evenings, nights, and school 
hours, should allow women to com- 
bine their two roles. So it is laugh- 
able when the Department for Work 
and Pensions says men suffer more 
in a recession through redundan- 
cies because many women “choose” 
to work part time. 
- Also there is little doubt that 
domestic violence will increase as 
a direct consequence of the credit 
crunch. For men, unemployment 
robs them of self-esteem and a sense 
of purpose, triggering insecurity 
and fear, especially if they feel 
robbed of a duty to provide for their 
family, Combined with money trou- 
bles and being cooped up at home, 
some men are more likely to 
become violent. 


UNION (INJACTION 

For all Brendan Barber’s expressed 
concern for women in the reces- 
sion, the trade unions are taking 
little specific action to help women. 
Not only should Barber be demand- 
ing that the government adopts a 
plan to protect women against sack- 
ings, but the trade unions should 
be actively organising women in 
the workplace, defending their right 


and laid the foundations of a 
warking class, communist 
wamen’s movement. 

But it was in the US in 1908, on 
the last Sunday in February, that 
socialist women initiated the first 
International Women’s Day when 
large demonstrations took place 
calling fer the yote and the 
political and economic rights far 
women. The following year, 2,500 
2aagle iiacad a Viomen's Ley 
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to work, and organising those 
already in the dole queue, fight- 
ing for their right to work and 
also against the decimation of their 
communities. 

The TUC needs to learn the les- 
sons of the Great Miners’ Strike in 
1984-85 where the miners’ wives 
not only participated in the strug- 
gle but also took a Jead in the fight- 
back. The women weren't content 
to do as the National Union of Min- 
ers wanted them to do, which was 
limited to running soup kitchens 
and writing petitions; they organ- 
ised demonstrations and speaking 
tours to rally the nation to support 
their communities. During the 
struggle, they also challenged the 
sexism within the trade union 
movement and within their homes. 

Wives of the Hatfield Main min- 
ers explained: “We’re trying to get 
the women together from the com- 
munity and involved in the strike. 
It's sa they don't have to ask their 
husbands what's going on. It’s so 
they know what's going on for 
themselves... It’s the first time 
working class women have been 
organised like this since the fight 
for the vote.” Through militant self- 
organisation, women can challenge 
oppression in the home, in the 
workplace and in society at large. 

On the 25th anniversary of the 
Great Miners Strike and on Inter- 
national Women’s Day 2009, we 
should commemorate the legacy of 
the miners’ wives movement. The 
role of women in the overthrow of 
capitalism and the building of 
socialism is essential. As part of the 
working class, women must be 
involved in the struggle for power 
and see their own liberation as a 
critical part of the struggle for 
socialism. 

See page 22 for more about 
women and the Miners’ Strike. 


International Women’s Day 


shirtwaist makers; they struck for 
13 winter weeks for better pay 
and working conditions. 

In 1910, Clara Zetkin came to 
the Second Internatianal 
Conference of Socialist Women in 
Copenhagen with the proposal 
that Women’s Day become an 
international event. The next year 
more than one million women and 
men atiended raflies in Austria, 
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WAR ON TERROR 





taying true to his election 

pledge, President Obama has 

announced plans to send 
another 17,000 troops into 
Afghanistan. This was nota new 
or novel idea, however, for Bush 
had already planned to boost the 
size of the US occupation forces in 
the country. 

Obama claims that the surge 
is needed to stabilise a fast dete- 
riorating situation for the occupy- 
ing forces. In February a leaked 
Nato report showed just how bad 
the situation was. Attacks on the 
faltering Afghan government dou- 
bled in 2008 and there was a 50 per 
cent increase in kidnappings and 
assassinations. The death rate of 
soldiers went up by 35 per cent, 
while the civilian death tol] 
climbed by 46 per cent. 

The scale of collapse in support 
for the occupation can be seen 
from a recent poll by ABC news: 
“The number who say the US has 
performed well in Afghanistan has 
been more than halved, from 68 
per cent in 2005 to 32 per cent 
now. Ratings of Nato/ISAF forces 
are no better. Just 37 per cent of 
Afghans now say most people in 
their area support Western forces; 
it was. 67 per cent in 2006. And 
25 per cent now sav attacks on US 
or Nato/ISAF forces can be justi- 
fied, double the level, 13 per 
cent, in 2006.” 

One of the main reasons for this 
drop in popular support for the 
occupation is the very high num- 
ber of civilian deaths caused by the 
conflict. The preferred method of 
using air strikes has led to terrible 
casualty rates — notably the bomb- 
ing of awedding party in 2008 that 
killed 47 civilians, most of them 
women and childrer. 

So Obama's solution to all | this 
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lobbying hard to get more Nato 
countries to commit troops. At this 
year’s G20 and Nato meetings, hap- 
pening back to back in Europe, the 
question of Afghanistan will be 
“near the top of the list” accord- 
ing to one official. 

Nato has around 50,000 military 
personnel in Afghanistan, includ- 
ing 17,000 from the US, alongside 
8,300 British and forces from near- 
ly 40 other countries. On top of this, 
there are many other troops, for 
instance around 25,000 US troops 
outside of the Nato command struc- 
ture. The US military alones spends 
over $100m a day on the occupa- 
tion of the country. 

The mouel they are using is the 
surge in Iraq, which the imperial- 
ists claim has restored peace. But 
this is far from the truth. While the 
sue of violent attacks has gone 
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tility to the occupation remains 
high in Iraq and, for now, the plans 
for withdrawal have ameliorated 
the resistance, but it could quick- 
ly develop again given Obama plans 
to maintain some 30-40,000 troops 
in Iraq stationed at permanent US 
military bases. 

The US also has contingency 
plans in place if there is a renew- 
al of sectarian fighting. The new 
US vice president, Joe Biden, was 
one of the architects of the break 
up of Yugoslavia, a process so dey- 
astating to the region that new 
terms entered into common lan- 
guage like “ethnic cleansing” and 
“Balkanisation”. Iraq would be 
prime material to break up into 
three weak parts that would be 
easy for the S to dominate. But 
in Afghanistan, this will not be 
SO easy ta achieve. 

Tee surge in Afgraristan wil. 
struggz ta sachieve its objectives. 
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number of Nato troops is not 
nearly as large. Still, Obama and 
Brown are intent on further con- 
solidating this conflict as a Nato 
war — the first real war of its 
kind involving over 50,000 milt- 
tary personnel and the long-term 
occupation of a country, all man- 
dated by the UN. 

Obama is giving the US military 
and intelligence services a clear sig- 
nal that they can do whatever they 
deem necessary to win. That is why, 
relatively under the cloak of 
announcing the closure of Guan- 
tanemo Bay, he has allowed 
Bagram airforce base to be classi- 
fied as “outside of the remit” of 
international law. 

The war in Aighanistan has been 
called the “winnable war” oy, alter- 
nately, the “war that must be won”. 
This war js part of fhe US imperiai- 
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uantanamo Bay prisoner, 
Ga Mohamed, has final- 

ly been released after seven 
years held without trial by the US 
' authorities. The Pakistani author- 
ities first arrested him in 2002 when 
he attempted to board a Karachi 
flight in order to return to Brilain. 
He had travelled to Pakistan from 
Afghanistan to escape the fallout 
from the 11 September attacks and 
upon arrest he entered the Ameri- 
can “ghost prison system” before 
being moved to Guantanamo Bay 
in September 2004. Denied any- 
thing resembling a trial - fair or 
otherwise — and submitted to the 
most appalling acts of torture 
| during his:interrogation, his expe- 
rience testifies to the moral bank- 
ruptcy of the American Empire, 


“EXTRAORDINARY RENDITION” 
The “ghost prison system” is the 
network of secret prisons run by the 
CIAin American client states across 
the world. Binyam was taken to 
prisons in Pakistan, Morocco and 
Afghanistan as part of its so-called 
“extraordinary rendition” policy. 
This term is arepulsive euphemism 
used by the US administration for 
the abduction and illegal imprison- 
ment of foreign nationals without 
any of the rights that they would be 

‘ granted if they were arrested and 

| detained in the US, While much has 
— quite rightly - been made of the 
British government's attempt to 
introduce 42-day detention with- 
out charge, Binyam suffered a fate 
that was much worse: detained 
for three years without any charges 
being brought against him, then 
for a further four years without a 
Lria! before tne charges were 
dropped. 
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Binyam Mohamed 


In 2005, this was the basis for the 
bringing of the conspiracy charge 
against him. But the “evidence” for 
this was either circurnstantial ~ Le. 
he was in Afghanistan while it was 
ruled by the Taliban — or extracted 
during interrogations when Binyam 
was submitted to acts of torture. 

In the ghost prison in Morocco, 
Binyam has told of how interroga- 
tors used razor blades and scalpels 
to repeatedly cut his penis and chest. 
At Guantanamo Bay he has exposed 
a regime that carries out savage beat- 
ings of inmates, where guards taunt- 
ed detainees by desecrating the 
Qur'an, and where female interroga- 
tors carried out acts of sexual humil- 
jation against the prisoners. In Kabul 
at the “Dark Prison”, a regime that 
has been exposed by Human Rights 
Watch, detainees are permanenlly 
chained to the wall, kept in darkness, 
deprived of food and water for weeks 
ata time, anc forced to listen to wes:- 
ern music played at high decibel lev- 
els. When Binyam was held in the 
“Dark Prison”, he says he was inject- 
ed with heroin against his will so that 
his drug addiction could be usec 
against him in interrogation. 


IN DEFENCE OF BASIC FREEDOMS 
AND RIGHTS 


commitments to prisoners of war) 
have pointed to the “evidence” 
against Binyam: they attack asa 
“flimsy excuse” his claim to have 
gone to Afghanistan to kick a drugs 
habit because it is the “heroine 
capital of the world”, and pointed to 
the admissions of guilt he has made 
during his incarceration. It is quite 
something when going to a country 
becomes a crime in and of itself, and 
semi-confessions (he admitted to 
going to a training camp but not to 
planning to carry out terrorist 
attacks on western targets) extract- 
ed in conditions analogous toa 
medieval torture chamber can be 
used legitimately as evidence. 

No doubt part of the reason 
Binyam’s case has attracted popular 
outcry and discontent against the 
US is not only the harrowing stories 
of the conditions in their “ghost pris- 
ons” but also that it is plain there ts 
no serious or credible evidence for 
any of the charges. The danger in 
this is that it could become “fair 
enough” to deny “real terrorists” 
their most basic democratic rights, 
while the US is asked to exercise 
greater care over who it decides to 
abduct and torture. We need to make 
clear the whole system from Guan- 
tanamo to the Kabul “Dark Prison” 
is reactionary to the core. 

Binyam had no access to inde- 
pendent legal representation, was 
charged under Bush’s military com- 
missions with none of the protection 
of anormal court of law and subject 
to torture. The right to a fair trial, 
the trealment of the accused as inno- 
cent until proven guilty, and checks 
against unlawful imprisonment 
are all basic democratic rights and 
have been ripped to pieces by the war 
on terror. 
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Binyam Mohamed and the 
barbarism of the US Empire 


If ever a story exposed the lies and hypocrisy of the war on terror protagonists, argues 
Luke Cooper, it is the case of Binyam Mohamed: incarcerated for seven years without trial 


and tortured by US intelligence apencles 





ror. But the capitalists were never 
consistent democrats. It took work- 
ers’ and social movements, like the 
Chartists and Suffragettes in Britain 
and the civil rights movement in the 
US, which struggled hard to win 
democratic rights for all. 

The undermining of democratic 
rights has always been a feature of 
great colonial empires, from the 
British in India to the French in 
Algeria. Today's US empire, with its 
mobilisation of huge resources and 
the most advanced technology to 
create a vast global military appa- 
ratus with a web of secret torture 
chambers, sits well with this colo- 
nial tradition, It also testifies to the 
tendency to social decay and bar- 
barism of the capitalist system in the 
age of imperialism. 

Many now hope that the Obama 
regime will change all this. And it 
is certainly to be welcomed that 
Obama is taking steps to shut down 
Guantanamo Bay, But he has not 
promised to shut down the global 
ghost prison network or ensure that 
the CIA will cease to use torture. On 
the contrary, he plans a US$60m 
expansion of Bagram Airbase Deten- 
tion Centre in Afghanistan, as part 
of his “Afghan surge”, which will 
allow it tp hold up to five times as 
many prisoners. 

We need to fight this all the way 
but we also should also have no illu- 
sions in our own government either. 
Not only were British intelligence 
services cornplicit with Binyam’s tor- 
ture, not only did the foreign sec- 
retary David Milliband refuse to 
release the details on ‘national secu- 
rity grounds’, but similar attacks on 
democratic rights and freedoms have 
beer carried through in every one of 
the Labour government’s (nearly 
annual) pieces of anti-terrorist ieg- 
islation. 
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he French Nouveau Parti Anticap- 
Tiss (NPA, New Anticapitalist 
Party) had its founding congress 
6-8 February in St. Denis (Paris), the 
day after the Ligue Communiste Révo- 
lutionnaire (LCR) held its dissolution 
congress. The LCR, for 40 years the 
French section of the Fourth Interna- 
tional (USFH, will clearly retain some 
sort of existence in this role at least. 
Held in the midst of a first wave of 
resistance against the effects of the 
capitalist crisis and the attacks of Nico- 
| las Sarkozy, which had culminated in 
the general strike of 29 January, this con- 
dress marks an important step for the 
radical left and could open up new per- 
spectives for the class struggle in France, 
| An appeal to form a new anticapital- 
ist party was launched by LCR leader 
Olivier Besancenot right after the 
2007 elections, in which Sarkozy was 
elected by promising to be the French 
Margaret Thatcher, but also where the 
LCR got a historically high score of 1.5 
! million votes {4.1 per cent). Over the 
following year, more than 400 local com- 
mittees were formed across the coun- 
try around an LCR core and substantial 
numbers of trade unionists, youth, 
? members of ATTAC, and supporters of 
| José Bové, but with a majority for whom 
' this is their first experience of political 
organisation. The numbers clearly show 
this: while the number of LCR members 
was under 3000, the newly formed NPA 
‘has more than 9000 active members. 
Certainly Olivier Besancenot himself 
iis a major factor since he has tremen- 
{dous support among the youth and 
| the working class. But this is far from 
being the sole or even the primary rea- 
'son for the NPA’s success. Indeed, as 
; Besancenot has put itin his opening 
| address to the congress, we live ina new 
| historical period marked by mass resist- 
| ance against capitalist attacks. The wave 
' of struggles and strike of November 1995 
- Was just a first episode in a long list. 
Everybody still remembers the banlieues 
“orsing in 2005 and the mighty strug- 
_ Shes against the CPE ia cheap experd- 
sabe work contract for veuthe in 2008, 
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New Anticapittalist 
Party launched in France 


A new anticapitalist party has been founded in France. This is one step forward but others are 
needed to meet the demands of the struggles ahead, argues Marc Lassalle in Paris 


LCR leader Olivier Besancenot 


dency. Indeed, the very fact that Sarkozy, 
a hard line neoliberal was elected despite 
heightened class struggle, shows one of 
the main contradictions of the period. 
While the rank and file are ready to fight, 
their leadership ~ be it in the historic par- 
ties of the French left the Socialist 
Party (PS) or the Communist Party (PCF) 
or in the trade unions — repeatedly 
tried to avoid the fight. Of course, this 
is because in the final analysis they 
have accepted capitalism and are there- 
fore willing to sacrifice even the most 
immediate interests of the workers in 
order to maintain its stability. 

“New period, new programme, new 
party,” This, in short, is the analysis 
made by the LCR leadership. And it con- 
tains an important element of truth - 
one that applies in many countries in 
Europe and beyond. The various waves 
of struggles — not just the workers and 
youth movemerts but the anticapital- 
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sans-papiers, or the international anti- 
capitalist movement, they have learned 
their first lessons on the nature of the 
system and the state. However, no party 
has so far been able to relate to them 
and to draw them into its ranks. Also, 
an increasing number of these activists 
have experienced the limits of spontane- 
ity and amorphous libertarian move- 
ments and are now convinced that they 
cannot go further without an organised 
party. To organise and unite these fight- 
ers coming from widely different back- 
grounds ts the first task of the NPA. 
Preceded by a whole series of local con- 
ferences of the committees, the found- 
ing congress, attended by 600 delegates, 
had the important political task to define 
the organisational framework of the new 
party, its name, its statutes and tts pro- 
gramme. While several hundred names 
hac been proposed, many of them com- 
pletely off the wall like the Parti Human- 
iste Francais. ‘tis telling cf the debate 
that the final choice was between NFA 


and Part Anticanitaliste Reveluhonnatre. 
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finally adopted. 

This in itself indicates that the NPA 
is a not yet a revolutionary force witha 
clear consciousness of the task of the 
new period. While indeed many of the 
new members lack a revolutionary per- 
spective, and are effectively still 
reformists, the weaknesses of {he NPA 
are in the first place due to the political 
weaknesses of LCR. During its almost 40 
years of existence, the LCR’s politics has 
been marked by the hesitations, vacilla- 
tions and sometimes betrayals, typical 
of centrism. We can see this clearly in 
the way they proposed the NPA project. 
According to opinions expressed by LCR 
leaders during the launching of the NPA, 
the new party should be “Guevarist”, 
“ecologist” and “feminist”, but certain- 
ly not Trotskyist or Leninist, Or accord- 
ing to the document proposed ta the con- 
gress: “We want that the NPA carries 
forward the best of the heritage of those 
that struggled against the system over 
two centuries, of the class struggle, of 
the socialist, communist, libertarian, 
revolutionary traditions.” 

We do not believe that the petty bour- 
geois ideologies the LCR welcomes are 
“the best traditions”, Rather they have 
led to major errors and defeats. Indeed 
we believe the best traditions are precise- 
ly the ones the LCR has excluded — Lenin- 
ism and Trotskyism. 

However in the end the decisive ques- 
tion is not what names you stick on the 
party but what programme it adopts and 
what sort of fighting organisation it seeks 
to build in the working class. The pro- 
gramme of the NPA, reflecting the 
LCR’s ideological confusion, is a mini- 
mum/maximum programme. An anti- 
capitalist goal is openly stated: “The 
democracy of the associated producers 
freely and sovereignly deciding what to 
produce, how and to what end”. But when 
it comes to the means, there is a mish- 
mash of revolutionary, syndicalist and 
reformist ideas: 

“Tt is by the development and general- 
isation of the struggles, generalised and 
prolonged strikes that we can stop the 
attacks and realise our demands. [tis the 
balance of forces due to the mobilisations 
that can allow us to set in power a gov- 
ernment that will impose radical meas- 
ures breaking with the system and that 
will start a revolutionary transformation 
of society.” 

At no point is there any mention of 
what should crown any set of transition- 
al demands, the slogan of workers’ coun- 
cils taxing power and replacing the bour- 
denis state with a workers’ state. Ditto for 
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What is the difference between this and 
a left wing reformist government? This 
ambiguity reflects the basic ambiguity of 
the LCR project as a whole. To assem- 
ble and permanently keep both revolu- 
tionaries and reformists in the same party, 
to unite a core of cadres committed, at 
least subjectively, to a revolutionary 
objective, with broader layers much clos- 
er to reformist ideas — i.e. winning power 
through elections — is a project doomed 
to breakdown at the critical moment, if 
not before. 

The high point of the congress was the 
debate on the electoral strategy for the 
coming European parliamentary elec- 
tions. Should the LCR participate in a left 
front with PCF and Parti de Gauche (Left 
Party- a recent split from PS), which con- 
sciously sees itself as copying the tactic 
of Die Linke in Germany — i.e. creating a 
new reformist party. The problem is of 
course that these parties are complete- 
ly reformist and that their anti-neoliber- 
alism would not last longer than the elec- 
toral campaign if they had the 
opportunity to join a block with their 
right wing reformist elder brothers. The 
LCR and now NPA majority (76 per 
cent of the votes) was correct to reject 
this perspective but they remained deeply 
ambiguous as to their ultimate inten- 
tions: they refused to simply make an 
electoral “coup” (according to polls a left 
front coalition could attain a score of 
14 per cent) and instead gave priority to 
a longer term front in “total independ- 
ence” from the PS. 

This is a far cry from a rejection of any 
form of electoral bloc with reforrnism or 
a renunciation of joining a government 
with such forces, Of course, the PS is not 
the only reformist force on the French 
left. The PCF, were it to come to power 
alone, with the Parti de Gauche or with 
NPA, would do nothing other than man- 
age the system in the interest of the bour- 
geoisie. Consistent revolutiongries reject 
totally (and on principle) any entry into 
bourgeois governments — including gov- 
ernments of reformist workers parties, 
Stalinist or social democratic. Such gov- 
ernments are bourgeois because, what- 
ever reforms they may or may not enact, 
they run the capitalists’ state for them 
rather than breaking it up and helping 
the workers ta seize power. 

This debate shows the possible line of 
fulure divisions and maybe of a future 
split for the NPA. The European Union 
elections, which do not have the prospect 
of forming a government, are relatively 
easy to maintain this ambiguous unity: 
chev are largely a platform for propagan- 
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Olivier Besancenat — do then? 

There can be little doubt that unless 
this whole centrist method — vacillat- 
ing between reform and revolution - is 
defeated then a major crisis within the 
party is inevitable. The ex-LCR comrades 
are not a reliable leadership in a period 
pregnant with revolutionary possibilt- 
ties. Itis, of course, true that many of the 
forces attracted to the NPA are left 
reformist in their present outlook. 
Even more will this be the case for work- 
ers drawn to vote for the NPA in the com- 
ing years. Is the answer then simply to 
deliver a revolutionary ultimatum to 
them? No. The only progressive solution 
to this dilemma is to put forward a pro- 
gramme capable of mobilising workers 
and the youth around immediate and 
transitional demands against the capital- 
ist crisis and its dire effects. Such a pro- 
gramme should show how the mobilised 
working class can block and sabotage 
every capitalist solution aimed at mak- 
ing the workers pay for the crisis: 
¢ Occupations to stop the closure of 

factories and other workplaces. 

* Organising the unemployed in a pow- 
erful and militant movement to force 
the state to provide the funds for a mas- 
sive programme of public works, run 
under workers control. 

¢ Taking up the defence of the public serv- 
ices and raising the wages in the pri- 
vate sector. 

* Defending the rights and securing a 
decent livelihood for women, migrants 
and sans papiers, the banlieues youth, 
the students in schools and universities. 

« Bringing all these struggles together in 
coordinations of recallable delegates, so 
that the union bureaucrats will be 
unable to sell out these struggles as they 
have done so many times in the past. 
Fighting for such a programme, cre- 

ating such organs of struggle, revealing 
the nature of the bourgeois state, expos- 
ing the cowardice of the reformist and 
bureaucratic leaders will create a bridge 
over which millions of workers, at pres- 
ent trapped within a reformist worldview, 
will become conscious of the need for 
revolution. But an indispensable factor 
in this is that the revolutionaries of today 
do not hide their programme or its rev- 
olutionary goal. 

The members ot the League for the 
Fifth Internationa! have supparted the 
creation of the NPA as a step forward in 
the French class struggle. Today, they 
slruggle to rearm the NPA with sucha 
transitional action programme, so that 
it can become a new revolutionary 
leadership for the next round of struggle 
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In February 1979 a 
mass popular 
revolution overthrew 
a brutal royal 
autocracy — headed 
by the Shah of Iran, 
Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi. Yet by 1982 
another equally 
harsh dictatorship, 
headed by the 
autocratic cleric 
Ayatollah Khomeini, 
had restored a 
dictatorship. All 
independent working 
class organisations 
were brutally 
crushed. Was this 
outcome inevitable? 
No, argues Rebecca 
Anderson, it was 
because of the 
disastrous mistakes 
and betrayals of the 
various left-wing 
parties. 






| 

| For more on the Iranian 

: revolution, including articles en 

‘ the working class organisations, 
revolution and counter-revelution 
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ow was it that despite the 

vanguard role the Iranian 

working class and the left 
played in events leading up to the 
revolution, and in the insurrection 
itself, the organisations of the work- 
ing class were in the following three 
years first purged and co-opted then 
smashed by the caste of reactionary 
clerics led by Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini? We will argue that if a 
party had existed armed with the 
right strategy and tactics during the 
revolutionary upheaval, it could 
have transformed the struggle 
against the Shah, his US masters 
and the clerics into one against cap- 
italism and for socialism. This 
would have meant defending from 
day ane vital democratic demands, 
the rights of women, the minority 
nationalities in the Iranian state, 
and those of the workers, the peas- 
ants and the urban poor, resisting 
every step towards that of a clerical 
dictatorship. 


IRANIAN POLITICS BEFORE 1979 
The Shah’s regime up to 1978 
played a similar role in the Middle 
East to that of Israel to which it was 
closely allied. It kept the other 
regional states in check with its 
huge American equipped army and 
opened up its economy to the US 
and European multinationals. The 
basis of the regime was its huge oil 
wealth and the Shah allowed the 
country’s oil consortium “nation- 
alised” under the nationalist gov- 
ernment of Mohammed Mossadegh 
in 1952, to be run by British and 
American companies. This was why 
the British and the Americans 
had engineered the coup that oust- 
ed Mossadegh in 1933 and restored 
the Shah as an absolute monarch. 
At this time, Iran supplied 13 per 
cent of Britain’s oi] and 17 per cent 
of the US's. The imperialist coun- 
tries financed his enormous army, 
trained his murderous secret police 
force, Savak, ard his vast bureau- 
cracy, which constituted a third of 
the urban workforce. 

Foreign direct investment in the 
1960s and 70s meant the expansion 
of the oil industry, creation of targe 
sodern factories in ivan and mas- 
sively expanded the working class, 
rebick stood al 2.3 milion in POT 


sitional force were the country’s 
oppressed national minorities: 
the several million Kurdish speak- 
ing people in the north-west and 
the Arab speaking population of 
Khuzestan in the south west, the 
area of the main oil fields. 

The Shah tried to repress these 
forces in the 1970s as the economy 
moved from the boom of the early 
1970s (the oil price hike led by Opec 
oil producers’ cartel) to the bust 
of the economic crisis of the later 
1970s, All political parties were 
banned, except the Shah's Rastakhiz 
party. Savage repression was visit- 
ed on the Tudeh Party, the coun- 
try's Stalinist communist party, 
whose history stretched back to the 
early 1940s and the Fedayeen-e 
Khalq, a guerrilla force strong in 
Pee iniversities, 

lrarian workers and intellecty- 
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Iranian protesters carry away a comrade shot dead on a demonstra 
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leading figures corresponded with 
Karl Kautsky and Georgii 
Plekhanov, two of the leaders of the 
Second Internationa! (1889-1914). 
An franian Communist Party was 
founded in June 1920 — before the 
British Communist Party. After the 
CP was crushed and its leaders 
exiled in the mid 1920s, the Tudeh 
Party was founded in 1941. 

The economic crisis of the mid- 
1970s led to mass unemployment 
and runaway inflation. Iran was 
dependent on the imports of food 
and when prices started to rise 
the working class began to strike. 
There were 60 major strikes or 
other major workers’ protests from 
1975-77 despite the heavy repres- 
sion. This repression gave the 
strikes and protests a more con- 
sclousl: culidical cnaracter that was 
soon directed at the Shah nimself. 
rle attempted ic pacity the masses 
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the Iranian revolution 


GENERAL STRIKE 

In 1978 a rolling general strike was 
launched — it began with the oil workers 
in Abadan and rapidly spread throughout 
the Iranian working class. By November- 
December some 1.5 million workers 
(industrial, rural and white collar) were 
on strike. As the strike movement grew, 
the workers began to elect strike commit- 
tees. These were strongest among the 
most powerful section of workers, the oil 
workers of the south. These committees 
organised campaigns against hated man- 
agers and against imperialist control of 
the oi! industry. Increasingly they called 
openly for the downfall of the Shah. 

Other sections of workers followed the 
oil workers’ lead. Soon the strike com- 
mittees combined to form shoras, coun- 
cils of workers, and these led and co-ordi- 
nated the strike movement. The rail 
workers’ shora blacked all military trans- 
port as the repression grew. There was 
some Islamist influence in the shoras from 
the start but the predominant force 
among workers was the Tudeh party, In 
the universities, the students were 
influenced both by the Marxist Fedayeen 
and an Islamist-populist force, the Iran- 
ian Peoples Mujahedeen (Mujahedeen-e- 
Khalq} led by Massoud Rajavi.The latter 
had an ideology that combined Islamism 
with Marxist influences. 

The Shah’s “land reform” of the 1960s 
had pauperised hundreds of thousands 
of peasants and they flooded into the cities 
in search of work. There they remained 
unemployed and were badly affected by 
price rises. Their hatred of the Shah 
was intensified by the repeated attacks 
on their shantytowns by the police and 
army, Rather than looking forward to 
democracy and an expansion of the mod- 
ern economy without poverty, this 
tayer of people looked back nostalgical- 
ly to a time without industry and to the 
Mosque. As the organisers of welfare and 
as the defenders of the Mostazajin (the 
disinherited), the more radical Shia mul- 
lahs were able to cultivate widespread 
support among this layer. 

The merchants, moneylenders and 
small scale industrial capitalists of the 
bazaar (the traditional market areas in 
[ranian cities) had been the targets of the 
Shah's anti-profiteering campaign, and 
foreign direct investment in iarge- scale 
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more traditional but wealthy and numer- 
ous section of the capitalist class in Iran. 
Some prominent big capitalists also want- 
ed an end to the dominance of the multi- 
nationals. One of their leaders was Abol- 
hassan Bani-Sadr, who was briefly 
President after the revolution. Leaders 
of the ethnic minorities — the Kurdish 
Democratic Party and the Azerbaijani 
leader Ayatollah Shariatmadari — were 
also part of the anti-Shah-alliance. 


KHOMEINI'S RISE 

Ayatolfah Khomeini had been opposed to 
the modernising reforms of the Shah in 
the 1960s, ona reactionary basis. On 22 
March 1963, in Qom, theological stu- 
dents protesting the opening of liquor 
stores were fired on by paratroopers 
and Savak agents. Disturbance erupted 
in Tabriz too, with hundreds being killed. 
Khomeini publicly denounced the 
Shah as a tyrant. He was exiled, first to 
Iraq and in the year before the revolution 
to Paris. 

In exile he developed his concept of an 
Islamic republic where there would be 
rule by Islamic jurists (velayat-i faqih). 
The monarchy must be abolished and 
replaced with a presidency and a govern- 
ment answerable to parliament. But 
the Shia clergy through a council of 
guardians would decide on whether laws 
passed by parliament or acts of the 
president and government, were consis- 
tent with Islam. If they judged they were 
not they could quite simply be abrogat- 
ed. This system Khomeini insisted would 
end the corruption of the monarchy and 
its subservience to American imperial- 
ism. He also emphasised that it would 
raise up the poor and dispossessed mass- 
es of the shantytowns, ending social 
inequality and exploitation. 

Thus a grand coalition of forces came 
together in 1978 to overthrow the Shah. 
it was in the final stages of this process 
that the principal forces of the left 
emerged. The Mojahedin and the Feday- 
een were both secret guerrilla organi- 
sations with little contact with the 
mass movement. They stepped into the 
open and garnered widespread supporl 
by organising and conducting the popu- 
jar rising that overthrew Bahktiar in Feb- 
ruary 1979, 
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Khomeini, who 
had tried to 
call off the 

general strike, 

was horrified 
by the 
Fedayeen’s 
actions and 
terrified that 
the left would 
now seize 
power 


army bases and police stations in Tehran. 
At 2,00 pm on 11 February 1979, the army 
commanders declared it would not fight 
the people any longer. The revolution was 
victorious. Vastly important as the figure 
of Khomeini was, powerful as were the 
mullahs in mobilising the vast demon- 
strations, the overthrow of the regime 
had been accomplished by the workers 
strikes, ledin important measures by the 
Tudeh, whilst the insurrection that split 
and disarmed the military was in large 
measure the work of the Fedayeen. 
Khomeini, who had tried to call off the 
general strike, was horrified by the Feday- 
een’s actions and terrified that the left 
would now seize power. Through the 
mosques, he instructed his supporters to 
seize al! the weapons the Fedayeen had 
taken. The latter all too meekly allowed 
this to be done. Why? Because they insist- 
ed Khomeini was an anti-imperialist, who 
in this stage was the leader of the revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless in the coming weeks 
and months, Khomeini moved decisive- 
ly to Islamise the revolution. On 1 April, 
following a national! referendum, more 
than 98 per cent of the population voted 
in favour of the establishment of an Islam- 
ic Republic. Khomeini decreed that ail 
women were to wear the hijab and his 
Hezbollah set out to enforce it. All demon- 
strations that were called to defend dem- 
ocratic rights, swiftly came under attack 
and were broken up by large gangs of knife 
and club wielding islamist thugs. 
Despite their historic achievement, 
and personal heroism in the revolu- 
tionary overthrow of the regime, the left 
parties, along with the Tudeh, were deci- 
sive in allowing Khomeini to achieve 
dgminance over the mass movement. 
The Mujahedeen too as were an islamist 
organisation despite the elements of pop- 
ulisim and socialism, fell in behind the 
forces led by Khomeini because of his 
anti-imperialist rhetoric. 


STALINISM IN IRAN 

The Stalinist Fedayeen and Tudeh at first 
supported Khomeini because they 
believed a country like Iran coule not 
go stratght from a royalist dictatorship 
and imperialist domination straight to 
socialism. Instead it would have to first 
have a revolution to put the patriotic cap- 
italists in power, who would create a cap- 
italist democracy. This would give the 
workers movement tre legal rights with 
Vs wilen towage the cla ass struggle. ee at 
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HOW THE CLERICS CRUSHED THE IRANIAN REVOLUTION 








Although Khomeini represent- 
ed the more anti-imperialist sec- 
tor of the bourgeoisie — neither he 
nor it had any intention of giving 
the workers a democratic space or 
stage to build up their forces for 
a socialist revolution. On the con- 
trary, they would, despite using 
the Tudeh and Fedayeen for a lim- 
ited period and under strict con- 
trol, crush them as soon as they 
felt able to dispense with their 
assistance. 

The workers fought on with 
local strikes but their organisa- 
tions repeatedly urged them to 
compromise or surrender to the 
regime. Thus the Tudeh and the 
Fedayeen undermined their own 
base and presented their throats 
to the knife of the butcher 
Khomeini. 

These organisations failed to 
warn about the dangers of Islarn- 
ic reaction and its threat to the rev- 
olution or argue for working class 
independence from Khomeini and 
his followers while working along- 
side them against the Shah and 
imperialism, and so opened them- 
selves and the working class up to 
attack once they had been used by 
Khomeini. They failed to intervene 
into and lead the shoras and devel- 
op.them to the extent that they 
would be able to challenge Knhome- 
ini’s claim to power. They just dis- 
solved themselves into the mass 
movement and this meant that 
many forces of the revolution 
looked to Khomeini for leadership 
and attributed their victory to this 
leadership. 

The Tudeh, Mujahedeen and 
Feyadeen did not oppose the estab- 
lishment of an Islamic Republic 
and simply abstained in the March 
1979 referendum. This referendum 
was used by Khomeini to renege 
on his earlier promises of democ- 
racy, arguing that they were in con- 
tradiction to Islam. Rather than 
establishing a constituent assem- 
bly, he instead called the election 
of a council of experts who creat- 
eda constitution that recognised 
Khomeini’s god-given right to rule 
and gave him and the council the 
ability to veto any law in the name 
of Islam. They used this veto to 
claw back the victories the work- 
ers and peasants had gained 
througa the revolution — the 
nationalisations, land reform and 
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gy, began to smash the organisa- 
tions that helped him win power. 
He ordered the raiding of the Feday- 
een's offices and shut down media 
critical of him. A subsequent 
demonstration of 60,006 against the 
media clampdown was attacked by 
counter-revolutionary gangs (the 
hezbollah) loyal to Khomeini. He 
had to use these fascistic gangs 
because there were shoras in the 
barracks and some soldiers were 
refusing to attack the Iranian work- 
ers, This demonstrated that it was 
still not too fate for the Iranian rev- 
olution to be won back from 
Khomeini as the loyalty of the army 
is key toa government, but the 
left still failed to organise against 
the Islamic reaction. 

Khomeini launched a fierce 
attack on the Kurds who had risen 
up and established a de facto auton- 
omy in their region. Fortunately 
many in the army also refused to 
take part in this invasion, which 
weakened the attack and forced 
Khomeini to pit his ill-disciplined 
and inexperienced gangs against 
the well-organised Kurds. Khome- 
ini was forced to retreat. 

Part of the reason that Knomei- 
ni was able to begin to attack the 
left and wage war on the Kurds was 
because he was at the same time 
demobilising the shoras. This began 
even during the revolution itself 
when he argued that the shoras 
were un-Islamic as they challenged 
private property. The labour min- 
ister made clear that the councils 
should be trade unionised: “L do not 
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ister of justice to “prevent the inter- 
ference of unauthorised individu- 
als or institutions in workplaces.” 

At the same time a United Cen- 
tre of Islamic Shoras was set up. 
This body began the process of 
purging the left from the shoras, 
however it failed to completely 
islamise them. In 1980 it sped up 
its attack on the workers’ argani- 
sations by establishing a special 
body to purge them — the Heyat- 
e-Paksazi. Finally even the Union 
of Islamic Shoras itself was declared 
illegal in the spring of 1980 and 
everywhere Anjoman-e-Eslami 
{pro-Khomeini Islamic Societies} 
were established. 

There continued to be strikes but 
without shoras and with much of 
the left backing Khomeini, the 
strikes, even when they won con- 
cessions, did not halt Khomeini’s 
counter-revolution. This dernobil- 
isation was not inevitable and could 
have been fought against but this 
could only have been done through 
a rejection of the islamisation of the 
shoras anda commitment to turn- 
ing them into workers councils 
capable of organising against the 
government and fighting for social- 
ism. This would have required the 
intervention of a revolutionary party 
with these aims and none of the 
Iranian left took up this task. 

The other reason Khomeini 
was able to enact a counter-revolu- 
tion was his use of anti-imperial- 
ist rhetoric and largely symbolic 
actions. The Left were completely 
fooled by this. He supported the 
occupation of the US embassy and 
used Iraq’s invasion of [ran in 1980 
to appeal once again to the anti- 
imperialism of the workers and the 
left. The Mujahedeen fell into step 
and so did most of the Fedayeen, 
with anly a minority heroically 
opposing him, The Tudeh contin- 
ued to believe that Khomeini was a 
progressive force and went as far as 
to say that he was progressive 
against Iran’s liberal capitalists who 
he was now struggling against. 

The new President, Bani Sadr, 
was much closer the liberal bour- 
geoisie but the IRP and Khomeini 
dominated the parliament and 
forced Bani Sadr to accept their can- 
didate, Mohammad Ali Rajai, as 
prime minister. After this consoli- 
dation. of power, the IRP and 
Khomeini intensified the count- 
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By mid-1982, Khomeini had suc- 
ceeded in smashing the left and the 
Mujahedeen and defeating the Kur- 
dish struggle for independence. He 
also understood the need for Iran's 
economy to be allowed to recover and 
so moved the focus of the state to 
increasing oil production. He was also 
successful in this and 1983 Iran began 
trading with the US, although there 
were still stringent economic sanc- 
tions in place that continued to stran- 
gle the economy. 

The last political organisation 
that Khomeini needed to deci- 
sively smash was the Tudeh — whe 
had supported him so loyally since 
1979. This he finally did in 1983 
when he arrested 1,500 of their 
members and executed many, forc- 
ing its leaders to appear on televi- 
sion to confess their “crimes” and 
renounce Marxism. 


PERMANENT REVOLUTION 

The Iranian revolution demon- 
strates both the potential for rev- 
olution in the Middle East and also 
the dangers of accommodation 
either to religious leaders or the 
national capitalist class, While it 
is important to defend the Middle 
Eastern states whenever they are 
obliged to defend themselves 
against imperialism, both tts wars 
and its exploitation of the natural 
resources and people of these coun- 
tries, socialists must understand 
that these leaders may rely fora 
period on the force of the working 
class but only for their own objec- 
tives. As the Iranian revolution 
shows, the workers will be forcibly 
excluded from power and their 
organs of struggle smashed so that 
they cannot be used against the new 
regime in the way they were used 
against the old. 

The working class is the 
strongest force in society because 
itis able to shut down the oil fields, 
factories, and the railways. Yet the 
Iranian Left conceded leadership 
and state power to those who exploit 
the workers and break their strikes. 
Yes, there needed to be a de facto 
combination of mass forces in 
action to overthrow the Shah, but 
this made totally independent 
organisation and the develop: 
ment of the shoras all the more 
important, It made the creation of 
mass working class party even more 
important. Rather than allow the 
canitatisis and clerics to consah- 
date their power, the left shouid 
“eve fought for the werkers fo uke 
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GLOBAL RECESSION 








Chinese economy 





Spirals downwards 





China's exports in January were down 17.5 per cent on last year and imports were down by 43.1 
per cent. Peter Main, just returned from China, looks at Beijing’s response to the world recession 


here is wave of factory clo- 

sures across coastal China. 

Danny Lau, chair of the 
Hong Kong Small and Medium 
Enterprises Association, said more 
than 5,000 Hong Kong-owned fac- 
tories had closed since July and 
about another 3,000, of the 
remaining 60,000, were under 
threat of imminent closure. 

The direct cause is the loss of 
exports. 
¢ Trade with Japan is down nine 
per cent. 
¢ US trade decreased 10 per cent. 
¢ Trade with the EU shrank by 17 
per cent, 

Even more dramatic are the 
results for China’s Asian trade: 
« 25 per cent down overall. 

* South Korea trade down 29 per 
cent. 

e 35 per cent drop in exports to 
Hong Kong - still a key conduit 
for the export industries of Guang- 
dong province. 

In February, Beijing doubled its 
figure for how many migrant 
workers are now out of work - 
from 10 to 20 million. Even that 
is only an estimate because many 
firms have prolonged the Lunar 
New Year holiday into March. 

The colossal impact of the reces- 
sion can be seen from figures 
released by Semiconductor Manu- 
facturing International Corp 
(Smic), the mainiand’s biggest 
chipmaker. Smic has posted its sev- 
enth straight quarterly loss as 
orders stowed amid the globa? 

| recession. The fourth-quarter ret 
| loss wideneé to US$24.5m from 
| US$622,000 a year earlier as sales 
: fell 28 per cent to $272m. The com- 
. pany said it would oe capital spend- 
ng this vear by 72 per cent and 
oosis by LS eer cert. 
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Chinese workers wait to hear who has been laid-off at a Dongguan 
factory, Guangdong province, December 2008 


about 500 million tonnes. Asa 
result, Baosteel, the biggest pro- 
ducer saw earnings fall 32 per 
cent compared with 2007, while the 
second-largest producer, Angang, 
said profits dropped 35 per cent. 

Nonetheless, it is the import sta- 
tistics that are really ominous 
because they point to a continued 
decline. A huge part of the expert 
trade is of goods assembled in China 
from components shipped in from 
elsewhere in Asia. A downturn in 
imports, therefore, means that 
China’s factories have shrinking 
order books. 

Beying's answer to the crisis, a 
“stimulus package” of 4 trillion 
yuan {some £400bn), was 
announced in the autumn. The 
emphasis was to be on infrastruc- 
tural development, aiding industry 
and boosting consumer demand, 
particularly in ine rural provinces. 
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not necessarily what Beying gets. 
Although many of the biggest firms 
are still state-owned, they are no 
longer co-ordinated by any plan and 
many will pursue their own prior- 
ities. For example, on 3 February, 
Premier Wen Jiabao revealed that 
bank lending surged 900bn yuan in 
the first 20 days of January and pre- 
sented this as a response to the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to spur econom- 
ic growth and liquidity. But analysts 
said that only 780bn yuan, about 
65 per cent of the month's total, 
were estimated to be “real” loans 
that would affect recovery. Figures 
from Industrial and Commercial 
Bank of China show what har- 
pened: more than half their loans, 
135 bn yuan, as against 117 bn yuan 
of other loans, were simply “dis- 
counting” of commercial bills. 
Nonetheless, where the govern- 
ment is itself the agent for major 
we th ai yornes 
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the US, this spending can be 
financed out of existing reserves. 

Boosting consumer demand is 
the principal support for light 
industry. Beijing plans to lower con- 
sumption taxes and give rural con- 
sumers a 13 per cent rebate on 
domestic appliances. The intention 
is to offset the loss of foreign mar- 
kets but it is difficult to see how a 
rural population on very limited 
incomes, tens of millions an less 
than US$2 a day, could possibly take 
the place of the credit-fuelled 
consumer booms in the US and EU, 
And, after all, what is 13 per cent 
off washing machines in compari- 
son to the loss of 20 million migrant 
workers’ weekly remittances to 
their families? 

Beijing’s response to the world 
recession is not only a matter of 
intervening in the national econo- 
my, The government also intends 
to advance China's status and pro- 
file internationally. Chinalco, a state- 
owned aluminium company, is plan- 
ning to invest USS12.3bn in Rio 
Tinto, the world’s second biggest 
mining company, raising its stake 
to 18 per cent. This confirms the 
strategic policy of securing future 
sources of raw materials. 

At the same time, Beijing Is also 
strengthening its financial sector. 
By insisting that loans for the build- 
ing of a 29 kilometre bridge across 
the Pearl River estuary be denomi- 
nated in yuan, Beijing has effective- 
ly excluded foreign banks from tak- 
ing a lead in this major project. In 
addition, sorne restrictions on the 
international circulation of the yuan 
have been lifted. Trade between 
Hong Kong, Macau, Guangdong 
and Shanghai can now be conduct- 
ed in yuan and ASEAN countries wi! 
allowed lo trade with the 
and Yunnan 
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ISRAELI ELECTIONS 





No respite for Palestinians 





Last month’s Israeli elections saw a draw between Likud and Kadima. Whoever forms the next 
government, the outcome will be a negative one for the Palestinians, argues Marcus Halaby 


bringing out inte the open 

those unsavoury aspects of 
[srael’s politics that its apologists 
in the West generally wish could 
be kept hidden from view. This 
election on 10 February has been 
no different. It should, of course, 
hardly come as a surprise that an 
election campaign that involved 
the bombardment of Gaza and the 
destruction of much of its social 
and economic infrastructure 
should have seen a huge swing 
to the right. 

However, it is definitely a sign 
of the times that Israel's Labor 
party, traditionally seen as the 
founder of the state and the party 
of the Zionist establishment, and 
which the Israeli “peace camp” 
have consistently promoted illu- 
sions in, should have finished in 
fourth place, behind the ultra-right 
Yisrael Beiteinu party of anti-Arab 
racist Avigdor Lieberman, and only 
just ahead of Shas, a religious party 
supported by the marginalised 
“Oriental” Jewish community. 
Another irony is that all three main 
parties belong to the same right- 
wing Revisionist Zionist political 
tradition, and are led by people 
who made their political careers 
in the Likud or its predecessors. 


[ern elections have a habit of 


RIGHT WING VICTORY 
The pravisional results of the 
elections leave no clear victor, 


and the next two or three weeks’ 


may see a complicated game being 
played as Benjamin Netanyahu, 
leader of Likud, and Tzipi Livni, cur- 
rently foreign minister and leader 
of Kadima, each try to construct a 
viable ruling coalition. Kadima, 
with 28 seats in the Knesset, has 
clarmed a victory over Likud with 
only 27; Netanyahu, on the other 
'hand, argues that the overall 
: increase in the vote for “nght-wing" 
parties (giving them 70 seats out of 
120, compared to 55 after the last 
_elections in 2006) entitles him, as 
: the feader of the main right-wing 
“party. fo Decome rime minister, 
iLis Enecrelicaily posstble that 

i there eculd he a Kadima-led gov- 
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Netanyahu and Livni prepare for coalition 


perennia! partner in coalition gov- 
ernments), and one or another of 
the small religious parties could 
just about hold a majority. 

A factor in favour of this outcome 
is the strong enmity between Shas 
and Lieberman's party, which draws 
most of its vote from recent immi- 
grants from the former Soviet 
republics. Shas leader Rabbi Ova- 
dia Yosef even said that voting for 
Lieberman would be “helping 
Satan” on account of Yisrael Beit- 
einu’s support for civil marriage, 
a measure supported by the large- 
ly secular (and often only tenuous- 
ly Jewish} “Russians”, However, this 
coalition would be subject to the 
same centrifugal forces as similar 
Labor-led coalitions in the past, like 
that of Labor leader Ehud Barak 
when he was prime minister 
between 1999 and 2001. 

In any case, both Kadima and 
Likud are courting Lieberman and 
other parties to their right. This, 
therefore, leaves three likely out- 
comes: a Netanyahu-Lieberman 
coalition, a Livni-Lieberman coali- 
tion, or a Kadima-Likud govern- 
ment of national unity designed 
to keep Yisrael Beiteinu ou?. 

For those for whom Kadima, 
Likud and Yisrael Beiteinu equate 
simply to the “centre”. “rignt” 
and “extreme right”. the first of 
these three cutcomes might seer 

SUIS Tee Bet vaca te Soot 


who warns that this Arab one-fifth 
of Israel’s citizens pose a danger 
to Israel’s existence, also advocates 
handing over some Arab-majority 
districts in pre-1967 Israel to Mah- 
moud Abbas’ Palestinian Authori- 
ty in return for annexing Jewish set- 
tlements in the West Bank, in order 
to reduce this existential! threat. 

He has, therefore, gone further 
than Kadima has on the principal 
issue that separates it fram Likud: 
namely, the idea that some form of 
“disengagement” from the Pales- 
tinians, unilateral or otherwise, will 
be necessary to preserve Israel’s 
Zionist and majority-Jewish char- 
acter. It was, after all, then Prime . 
Minister Ariel Sharon's “unilateral 
disengagement” from Gaza that led 
him to split Likud and found Kadi- 
mia in the first place. 

Netanyahu, by contrast, is like- 
ly to suspend all negotiations and 
try to put off any future cosmetic 
withdrawals in the West Bank for 
as long as possible. For his support- 
ers, the rise of Hamas and the war 
on Gaza are signs that Sharon’s dis- 
engagement plan was a mistake, 
one that they do not intend to 
repeat. He has also pledged to “fin- 
isn the job” in Gaza and hinted ata 
milizarvy strike on Tran. 


MISERY FOR PALESTINIANS 
It does wtthout saving that. wheoey- 
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becomes more strategically depend- 
ent on Israel’s unique position as 
its enforcer in the region following 
President Obama's planned troop 
withdrawal from Iraq. Israel's 
“unfinished business” with Hezbol- 
lah may well lead it to a new aggres- 
sion on Lebanon, as part ofa proxy 
war against the “Syrian-Iranian 
axis” that Israeli politicians hold 
responsible for Hamas’ continued 
defiance. 

What is new, however, is the spe- 
cific threat posed to the future of 
Israel’s Arab citizens, Persecuted 
and discriminated against since the 
founding of the state in 1948, and 
subjected to military rule until 
1966, they have of late become 
much more vocal in their support 
of their Palestinian co-nationals in 
the territories occupied in 1967. 
The attempt to ban their two most 
prominent parties — Balad and the 
United Arab List — from standing in 
these elections, and the hysteria 
raised about the threat posed by 
their “disloyalty”, in which racists 
like Lieberman merely vocalise 
obsessions held by the whole of 
Israel’s political class, should be 
seen as a foretaste of things to come. 


ONE STATE IS ONLY SOLUTION 
Notably, while the ’48 Palestini- 
ans (as they prefer to be called} have 
supported the demand for an end 
to the occupation and the cre- 
ation of a Palestinian state in the 
1967 territories, they have never 
demanded their own inclusion in 
it, preferring to fight for the idea 
that Israel should become a state 
“of its citizens” and not an ethnic- 
Jewish state. This in itself is a back- 
handed admission that a two: 
state solution, even one based on 
the 1967 borders, would merely cre- 
ate a ghetto for the Palestinians. 
And while they can sympathise with 
the demand of Palestinians under 
occupation that if they are to live 
in a ghetto then at least it. snould 
be self-governing, they have no 
intention of joining them there. 
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ANTI ZIONISM 





By Nat Silverstein 


are increasingly pushed onto 

the defensive as the horrible 
reality of Israel's treatment of 
the Palestinians hits the headlines. 
Breaking the ceasefire in Decem- 
ber, Israel brutally attacked the 
almost defenceless population of 
Gaza, killing 1,330 Palestinians 
and injuring 5,450 in 25 days. 

Zionists have all but run out of 
justifications for Israeli war crimes, 
and as a result they wrongly argue 
that opposition to Israel means 
that you are anti-Semitic, i.e. racist 
apainst Jews. 

Unfortunately this view is not 
confined to the openly right wing 
Zionist lobby but is also adopted 
in mainstream politics, including 
the EU Monitoring Committee's 
working definition which says that 
examples of anti-Semitism could 
include “denying the Jewish peo- 
ple their right to self-determina- 
tion, e.g. by claiming that the exis- 
tence of a state of Israel is a racist 
endeavour”. 

More worryingly, it also extends 
to the ostensibly sacialist organi- 
sation, the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, who state ina letter to the 
Guardian on 12 February 2009 
that “the core and root of modern 

j anti- Semitism is the denial of 

i Israel's right to exist and to defend 
itself. That inexorably leads on to 
a radical politica] hostility to most 
Jews alive.” 

It cannot be denied that a 
minority of those protesting 
against Israel and its war crimes 

j are indeed hostile to Jews. But this 
error is based precisely on the 
same conflation that the Zionists 

| and their sympathisers make: that 

‘Israel equals Judaism and that iz 

isin the interests of Jews for Israel 
to continue existing. 
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around the world. 

From the beginning, Zionism 
represented a capitulation to the 
view that Jews were somehow a bur- 
den on “hast” nations - for exam- 
ple, the president of the World Zion- 
ist Organisation Chaim Weizmann 
said in 1912: “Each country can 
only absorb a limited number of 
Jews if she doesn't want disorders 
in her stomach.” 

The “father” of modern Zionism, 
Theodor Herzl, decided after the 
anti-Semitic Dreyfuss affair in 
France that he “recognised the 


the Zionist movement of the time 
put its political motives before the 
actual wellbeing of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

The early Zionists recognised 
that the creation of a state based on 
such massive ethnic cleansing 
would require the backing of a colo- 
nial power. Herzl's ally, Viadimir 
Jabotinsky, wrote in 1923: “If you 
wish to colonise a land in which 
people are already living, you must 
provide a garrison on your behalf... 
Zionism is a colonising adventure 
and therefore it stands or falls by 





“Revolutionaries must unreservedly 
oppose anti-Semitism while also 
opposing Israel and must fight 
for the right for Palestinians to 
return to their land” 





emptiness and futility of trying to 
‘combat! anti-Semitism.” For this 
reason, Jews would have to have a 
separate state. Yet these views went 
against the grain of majority Jew- 
ish opinion at that time, which 
favoured fighting for integration 
and assimilation. 

Even in the 1930s, when the 
srowth of fascism meant a huge 
increase in the oppression of Jews, 
only 8.5 per cent of Jewish migrants 
went to Palestine. Those who did 
need to leave Germany, Austria, etc, 
for the most part left for the US and, 
toa lesser extent, Britain. The Zion- 
ist movement actually opposed a 
relaxation of immigration controls 
for Jews to enter these countries, 
in order that more would be forced 
to move to Israel. 

Incredibly, Ben Gurion (iater to 
become the first [sreeli prime min- 
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the question of armed force.” 

This garrison was provided by the 
British government, whose Balfour 
declaration in 1917 recognised the 
Zionist settlements springing up in 
Palestine for the first time. This sup- 
port helped Britain in two ways. 
Firstly, it helped to rid them of 
the subversive internationalist Jews 
that they saw as a “worldwide 
conspiracy for the overthrow of 
civilisation and for the reconstitu- 
tion of soctety on the basis of ... 
impassible equality.” 

Secondly, Israel was in return to 
play the rale of advancing and pro- 
tecting imperialist interests in the 
Middle East. 

This was clearly speit out in an 
article in the newspaper Ha'aretz 
in 1951 which stated that 
“strengthening Israel helps the 
Western powers maintain equilib- 
rium in the Midiie East. ee is 
ewatchded... [sae 
' ould be relied upen to BU ee ne 
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Why anti-Zionism 
is not anti-Semitism 





more than ever, with Israel increas- 
ingly making threats to Iran, a state 
that is openly hostile to the impe- 
rialist powers. 

Israel's political role allows the 
Zionist lobby to strongly influence 
the Western discourse, in which any 
criticism of Israel is labelled anti- 
Semitic. But it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to avoid the question 
- how can descendants of those that 
survived the horrors of Nazi Ger- 
many justify inflicting the same 
kind of brutality and ethnic cleans- 
ing on another people? 

The pro-Israel lobby continues 
to rely on the lie that was used 
to sell Zionism to Jews in the 
1940s - that they would be mov- 
ing to “a land without a people, 
for a people without a land”. 
Just as this was untrue then - 
1948 alone saw 750,000 Palestini- 
ans forcefully driven away from 
their land - it is untrue now. 
Israel's very existence depends on 
aggressive expansion into Pales- 
tinian territories anda continued 
denial of rights, let alone the pos- 
sibility of a viable independent 
state, to Palestinians, 

Today an increasing number of 
prominent Jews publicly con- 
demned the recent attacks on 
Gaza. We must encourage more 
Jews to take this view and to recog- 
nise that Israel! is fundamentally a 
racist state. 

Revolutionaries must unre- 
servedly oppose anti-Semitism 
while also opposing israel and must 
fight for the right for Palestinians 
to return to their land. 

This does not mean that Jews liv- 
ing in what is now Israel must leave 
that area, but that they must allow 
all Palestinians forced oui during 
the Nakba to return, and live 
together in a state that does not give 
any privilege based on ethnicity 
or religion. 
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THE 1984-85 MINERS STRIKE _ 


r 


‘We are the women of the 
working class” 








Reprinted from 
Workers Power #284 


“hen the Great Miners 
Strike of 1984-85 began, 
Workers Power immedi- 


ately produced an emergency “Pit 
Special”, One article was headlined 
“Women must back the strike”. 

The Sun and other anti-strike 
rags had given star treatment to 
the story of a tiny group of women 
who had gathered to shout abuse 
at Yorkshire NUM pickets at the 
Nottinghamshire colliery, Oller- 
ton. “Pit wives smash picket inva- 
sion’ was the Sun’s headline. 

Many young women today 
won't remember, but such sto- 
ries of “petticoat power” were 
common in the press in the 1970s 
and early 1980s. Usually the press 
would find a handful of scabs and 
then approach their wives with 
the promise of pictures and inter- 
views in the national press if they 
“stood up” to the “bully boy 
militants”. 

To counter this sort of sexist rub- 
bish working class women have, 
time and again, organised them- 
selves and their families into sup- 
port movements for men on strike. 
In the mining communities, the 
Sun sponsored a demo at Oller- 
ton - and provoked an immediate 
response from striking miners’ 
wives around the country. 

Already wives had begun to 
organise networks to ensure 
that the welfare of the strikers - 
food supplies, communal kitchens 
and so on — was maintained. But 
within avery short time the wives 

| began to organise more than 
j just collective cooking. Women 
from Kent and from Doncaster 
organised their own demo in 
Leicestershire to show support for 
the striking minority there and 
boost the campaign to spread 
' the strike. 

From the beginning these 
women were clear that they want- 
ed to be involved in the strike in 

they owa right and not just be 
zarded as providing wellare sup- 
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involved in the strike. It's so they 
don’t have to ask their husbands 
what’s going on. It's so they know 
what's gaing on for themselves... 
It’s the first time working class 
women have been organised like 
this since the fight for the vote.” 

The actions of the Kent and 
Doncaster women inspired thou- 
sands of others across the country. 
Networks began to take shape. 
More women’s demos followed, 
women's support groups were 
formed in every mining village and 
a working class women’s move- 
ment was forged. 

The achievement of the women 
in building a fighting movernent so 
quickly from scratch was even more 
remarkable when you consider that 
despite the generally progressive 
politics of the NUM its record on 
women’s issues was poor. Attitudes 
amongst many miners, including 
key leaders like Scargill, were back- 
ward at the start of the strike. 

The paper, the Yorkshire Miner, 
was one of the best and most mili- 
tant union journals around at the 
time. It played a vital role in organ- 
ising and campaigning for the strike 
from the outset. This same paper 
had, for years, also run its own 
“Page Three Stunner”. Every 
month a miners’ wife or girlfriend 
would be pictured in a bikini or 
scanty underwear, accompanied by 
suggestive captions. 

Following a campaign by social- 
ists, inside and outside the NUM, to 
get this sexist rubbish out of the 
paper, Scargill went on television 
to defend the Page Three slot. He 
claimed it was a way of getting min- 
ers to read the rest of the paper and 
dismissed the campaign against it 
as “astorminaBcup’. 

Ata mass demonstration of min- 
ers’ wives a few months into the 
strike, the very same Scargill 
announced to rapturous applause 
that he had been wrong, that the 
women of the mining communi- 
ties were not eye candy for his 
members but working class fight- 
en aktand chet the 
Page Three stor in the kerdshire 
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The whole movement answered, 
in one fell swoop, all of the compli- 
cated theoretical arguments that 
had gone on among socialists and 
feminists about self-organisation 
and whether or not men were the 
enemy. The women organised 
themselves, as allies of the striking 
men. Their organisation gave them 
the means to participate in a com- 
mon struggle with the men—a class 
strugsle against their class enemies, 
whether female (Thatcher) or male 
(MacGregor). The working class 
women’s movement organised 
women as a detachment of the class 
struggle not as a means of sepa- 
rating from that struggle. 

The movement became nation- 
al with conferences and an elected 
leadership. There were political bat- 
tles between rank and file women 
committed to militant tactics and 
reformist women leaders, like Betty 
Heathfield and Anne Scargill, who 
wanted to channel the movement 
into useless activities like petition- 
ing the Queen. 

The impact of the militanz 
warren was Pil heawever when te 
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ing, and when a campaign was 
launched to give women associate 
membership of the NUM itself. 

The legacy of the miners’ wives 
movement is a precious one. It 
proves that real working class unity 
can only be created when the out- 
dated and reactionary prejudices 
that persist amongst all too many 
male workers are transcended. It 
proves that it is working class 
women who can achieve that unity 
through their own militant self- 
organisation. 

And it proves that the goal of self 
organisation need not be the pros- 
ecution of a separate women’s 
struggle against men, as mary fem- 
inists at the time had argued, buta 
common class struggle against sex- 
ism, against women’s oppression 
and against capitalism itself. 

On the 25th anniversary of the 
Great Strike and on Internationa! 
Women’s Day 2009 we should com- 
memorate that legacy. best sum- 
marised by a miner’s wife, Eileen. 
more South: Wales: “Taal sear was 
hard. but iwouldr't have missed 17 
foe the world... fs shown me the 
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WHAT WE STAND FOR 


Workers Power is a revolutionary com- 
munist organisation. We fight to: 
Abolish capitalism and create a world 
without exploitation, class divi- 
sions and oppression 
* Break the resistance of the explditers 
by the force of millions acting togeth- 
er in a social revolution smashing 
the repressive capitalist state 
« Place power in the hands of councils 
of delegates from the working class, 
the peasantry, the poor - elected and 
recallable by the masses 
¢ Transform large-scale production and 
distribution, at present in the hands 
of a tiny elite, into a socially owned 
economy, democratically planned 
¢ Plan the use of humarity’s labour, 
materials and technology to eradi- 
cate social inequality and poverty. 
This ig communism - a society with- 
out classes and without state repres- 
sion. To achieve this, the working class 
must take power from the capitalists. 
We fight imperialism: the handful 
of great capitalist powers and their cor- 
porations, who exploit billions and 
crush all states and peoples, who resist 
them. We support resistance ta their 
blockades, sanctions, invasions and 
occupations by countries like 
Venezuela, [raq or Iran. We demand an 
end ta the occupation of Afghanistan 
and Iraq, and the Zionist occupation 
of Palestine. We support uncondition- 
ally the armed resistance, 
We fight racism and national oppres- 


sion. We defend refugees and asylum 
seekers from the racist actions of the 
media, the state and the fascists. We 
oppose all immigration controls. When 
racists physically threaten refugees and 
immigrants, we take physica! action 
to defend them. We fight for no plat- 
form for fascism. 

We fight for women’s liberation: from 
physical and mental abuse, domestic 
drudgery, sexual exploitation and dis- 
crimination at work. We fight for free 
abortion and contraception on demand, 
We fight for an end to all discrimination 
against lesbians and gay men and 
against their harassment by the state, 
religious badies and reactionaries. 

We fight youth oppression in the fam- 
ily and society: for their sexual freedom, 
for an end to super-exploitation, for the 
right to vote at sixteen, for free, univer- 
sal education with a living grant. 

We fight bureaucracy in the unions. 
All union officers must be elected, 
recallable, and removable at short 
notice, and earn the average pay of the 
members they claim to represent. Rank 
and file trade unionists must organise 
to dissolve the bureaucracy. We fight for 
nationalisation without compensation 


‘and under workers control. 


We fight reformism: the policy of 
Labour, Socialist, Social-Democratic 
and the misnamed Communist parties. 
Capitalism cannot be reformed 
through peaceful parliamentary meanis; 
it must be overthrown by force. 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL 





workers? 


States?” 





Though these parties still have roots 
in the working class, politically they 
defend capitalism. We fight for the 
unions to break from Labour and form 
for a new workers party. We fight for 
such a party to adopt a revolutionary 
programme and a Leninist combat 
form of organisation. 

We fight Stalinism. The so-called 
communist states were a dictatorship 
over the working class by a privileged 
bureaucratic elite, based on the expro- 
priation of the capitalists. Those Stal- 
inist states that survive - Cuba and North 
Korea - must be defended against impe- 
rialist blockade and attack. Buta social- 
ist political revolution is the only way 
to prevent their eventual collapse. 

We reject the policies of class collab- 
oration: “popular fronts” or a “demo- 
cratic stage”, which oblige the working 
class to renounce the fight for power 
today. We reject the theory of “social- 
ism in one country”. Only Trotsky’s 
strategy of permanent revolution can 
bring victory in the age of imperialism 
and globalisation. Only a global revo- 
lution can consign capitalism to 
history. 

With the internationalist and com- 
munist goal in our sights, proceeding 
along the road of the class struggle, 
we propose the unity of all revolution- 
ary forces in a new Fifth International. 

That is what Workers Power is fight- 
ing for. If you share these goals - 
join us, 





NEW ISSUE OUT NOW 


The latest issue of the Marxist journal, 
Fifth International, is out now. A bumper 
200 page issue includes articles on: 

¢ The American working class today 

e Will Obama bring a new deal for American 


e “Why is there no socialism in the United 


e Is Cuba finally taking the capitalist road? 
e And much, much more. 


Available from 
shop @fifthinternational.org 
for tha snacial orice £5 


Workers Pawer is the British 
Section of the League for the 
Fifth Intemational 


Workers Power 
BCM 7750 
London 

WE1N 3XX 


020 7708 4331 
workerspower@ 


btopenworid.com 


ON THE WEB 
www.workerspower.com 
www fifthinternational.org 
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| FIGHTING FUND 


Make cheques or postal 


orders out to ‘Workers Power’ 
j and send to | 
] BCM 7750, Loncion WCILN 3XX | 


or donate online at | 
I www.workerspower.com | 
I using the ‘Make a | 

donation’ button l 
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Spotlight on communist policy 


Cut the hours 
not the jobs 


By Mark Booth 


orld capitalism now faces a full-scale 
\Wisexe The US economy, the motor 

of world growth, has not only stalled, 
it contracted at an annualised rate of 6.2 
per cent in the last quarter of 2008. The 
British economy is expected to contract by 
3.5 per cent. In the US there are already 12 
million unemployed and in Britain the fig- 
ure is likely to rise from two to over three 
million. Faced with an economic catastro- 
phe not of their own making workers are ask- 
ing what can be done? The bosses are, as 


always in such times, claiming millions of 


workers must lose their jobs so that the 
rest can be saved. 

This is a lie and must be fought. These same 
companies, which are now shedding jobs, 
made millions of pounds of profit during the 
boom years. Even now the company execu- 
tives that say these are new lean times 
pocket colossal annual salaries and options. 
When times were good, the capitalist prof- 
ited from our labour — now that times are bad 
they insist we have to pay so that they can 
exploit us profitably once again. Workers want 
answers. That’s why communists demand 
that the billionaire bankrupts who are 
holding out their kegging bowls for the tax- 
payers’ money open up their books to 
workers’ inspection. 

As long as they can afford millions of 
pounds in bonuses and salaries for the com- 
pany directors, they can pay workers’ wages. 
Every attempt at pushing through job 
cuts, every closure must be fought with mil- 
itant action, In response to the capitalist's 
claim there is no alternative but to push 
through job losses — we say hand over the 
industries and services to be run by the work- 
ers’ themselves. If the government can 
nationalise the banks to save them from col- 
lapse, they can nationalise our factories 
offices and shops to preserve their plant and 
machinery from destruction or lying idle 
and use the invaluable skills of workers to 

run SERES services sand build the facilities and 


our products and services have suddenly 
dried up? If this is the case then we demand 
that they share out the available work among 
the workers with no loss of pay. We still need 
the same wages to keep going and to sup- 
port our families. 

Not only in Britain but also worldwide 
there is an enormous amount of unfulfilled 
social needs: for basics like food and cloth- 
ing, for housing and transport, for health- 
care and education. It is only the anarchic 
nature of production for profit that creates 
immense wealth alongside mass impoverish- 
ment. It is only this system that fails to pro- 
vide elementary services and social sup- 
port. It is only this system whose crisis and 
break down threatens to throw millions into 
poverty and destitution. 

Look at what happened recently at BMW 
Mini factory where 850 agency workers were 
sacked in February as BMW claimed there is 
not enough demand for the Mini car. Unlike 
many of the car manufacturers BMW is still 
making a profit, £47.6 billion in the last year 
alone, so the argument that there is not the 
money to pay the wages is a he. BMW are just 
trying to keep up their profit rates by 
reducing production and shedding jobs ~ the 
factary is still running at full speed during 
the week, it has just been closed at the week- 
ends. This is a clear example of workers being 
sacrificed purely to maintain profits. 

In response workers must demand that 
instead of cutting jobs the available hours 
should be shared among all the workers. The 
working week at the factory should be divid- 
ed up among all the workers and shifts allo- 
cated equally.so there is work for all. A slid- 
ing scale of hours should be implemented so 


_any further reduction in work leads toa 


reduction in working hours and not Jobs. 
This demand can be applied across the 
whole economy. In Britain workers work the 
longest hours in Europe, an average of 43.6 
per week and the TUC estimates over four 
million workers regularly do more than 48 
hours a week. These long hours mean the 
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The work created by doing this could be 
shared out amongst the two million unem- 
ployed. When the French government imple- 
mented the 35-hour week, even though it 
had many exceptions and concessions to the 
bosses, it created over 500,000 jobs at a stroke. 
In long hours Britain it would create 2.3 mil- 
lion new jobs! 

And think of the time freed from unnec- 
essary toil. It will help abolish want and pover- 
ty, allow for a mighty development of the cre- 
ativity of working class people, increase the 
enjoyment and fulfilment of millions, and 
thus reduce and eliminate the social evils 
of capitalism. 

The bosses will claim that they cannot 
afford these reforms, that it would bank- 
rupt companies, that workers should not 
receive full pay for working less. Since it ts 
our collective labour which creates all the 
massive profits of the corporations, we should 
decide how itis spent, not the bosses. 
Maintaining the jobs and living standards for 
the millions of workers rather than the 
already obscene wealth of the capitalists is 
the only just answer to this crisis. 

As communists we believe the econo- 
my could easily be planned to meet the 
needs of sacial life, not the other way 
around. The workers that already run the 
system can plan it - but they would be run- 
ning it democratically for themselves, 
not for private profiteers. 

Without the constraints of business 
secrecy and the waste of competition — 
where companies mobilise enormous 
resources to compete against one anoth- 
er — it will be possible to eliminate real 
waste, and the blind and destructive 
dynamism of the market will be replaced 
by the dynamism of consciously meeting 
needs and reducing working time. 

Private ownership of property means 
that in a crisis millions of workers sit idle 
while our public services crumble, housing 
stock rots and millions are deprived of the 
basic oe fora full life. A 35-hour week 
and a sliding scale of hours to heouee the 
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